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Zeiss Toolmaker’s Microscope being used for checking dimensions 
of newly purchased tap against accurate thread form standards. 


enerai View of Equipment in Standards Room. These quarters are 
F-cOnditioned to assure normalcy while tools, gages and parts are tested. 


PRECISION DIMENSIONAL CONTROL 
ASSURES ACCURACY AND LONG LIFE 


én EMCO meters AND REGULATORS 


human hair is approximately 3/1000 (.003) of an inch thick. Imagine, if 

you can, splitting a hair into 300 equal parts and being able to measure 
each individual subdivision. This graphic example is used to illustrate the al- 
most infinitesimal dimensional measurement that is accomplished every day in 
the Standards Department of the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company. 


This department, which developed out of the normal demand for manu- 
facturing accuracy in volume production, was originally installed in 1937 and 
has been greatly expanded since. Many of this company’s achievements in han- 
dling wartime projects would have been impossible without the dimensional 
exactness that is provided through our Standards Department. We have recently 
been awarded the A” rating of the Army Air Forces for quality control. 


Accuracy in the performance of meters and regulators made in large produc- 
tion is of necessity dependent upon the accuracy of the tools, jigs and gages that 
guide the machining and assembly procedures. The hair-splitting exactitude to 
which these manufacturing appurtenances are held by Standards control assures 
an accurately made and fitted product, capable of a long and useful life. 


INVEST TODAY IN BONDS FOR VICTORY 
PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER COMPAN 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE COMPANY See as 
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maintenance 
and repair needs 


LEADS TO INCREASED LIFE AND 


EFFICIENCY OF (2/2) make 
COOLING TOWER 


To Get colder water from your present 
cooling tower, regardless of make or type, 
consider these Mazntenance and Repair 
needs now. (1) Sagging decks cause 
channeling, prevent water break-up, 
thus decreasing cooling. (2) Warped 
flumes or a faulty distributing system 
result in unbalanced distribution of 
water through the tower, producing 
higher temperatures. (3) Water over- 
loading or under-loading may decrease 


FLUOR 


COOLING TOWER DIVISION OF THE FLUOR CORPORATION, 
2500 SO. ATLANTIC BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 22, CALIF. *» NEW YORK + PITTSBURGH « KANSAS CITY + HOUSTON 


OUR check OF THESE 


vital 


heat dissipation, thus lowering cooling 
efficiency. (4) Excessive recycling de- 
creases the cooling capacity of incoming 
air. (5) Rotted or broken stair treads, 
ladder rungs, or hand rails cause acci- 
dents. (6) Lumber delignification may 
be weakening the entire tower structure. 
(7) Improperly adjusted mechanical 
equipment causes unbalanced air-water 
ratio, resulting in burned out motors, 


damaged fans and stripped gears. 


2 Condition of flumes or 


distributing system. 


a Analysis of water loading 


for optimum performance. 


te Analysis of net effect of 
recycling. 


5 Condition of stair treads, 


ladder rungs and hand rails. 


© General condition of 


structure. 


7 Condition of mechanical 
equipment (motors, fans, 
gears, flexible couplings, etc.) 


These conditions may exist in your cod. 
ing tower. 


Fluor Maintenance and Repair service 
corrects these conditions, prolongs the 
life and increases the efficiency of yout 
cooling tower, whether atmospheric o1 
mechanical draft type. 


For immediate action call a Fluor mat 
today or write or wire your nearest Fluor 
office. 
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; Condition of decks or filling 
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Frank Schieder is turning 
out plenty of brass for 


his son in the Navy 


Frank Schieder doesn’t need an “E” pen- 
nant to remind him of the importance 
of all-out production for war needs 
(although he’s proud of the one his 
plant is flying). He has an even better 
reminder in his son, Bob... Radioman, 
U. S. Navy. 


It’s like that, too, with thousands of 
other American Brass workers who 
have sons and brothers and other kith 
and kin in the armed forces. They 
aren't producing just the finest copper 
and brass, but war materials for them 
-.. to help speed the day of victory. 
Over 3,500 former fellow workers, 


themselves, are now serving with Uncle 
Sam. 


“= Anaconda Copper & Brads 
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You'll find the same urge to produce 
for victory in all thirteen plants which 
The American Brass Company operates 
in the U. S. A. and Canada. They are 
turning out the greatest volume of 
copper and brass in the company’s 
history—and expect to produce still 
more... all of it for war use. They con- 
sider their Army-Navy “E” pennants 
only a challenge. 


United America is pulling together 


As citizens and as a nation, American 
people are united in fighting this war— 
on the battle front and on the home 
front... buying War Bonds .. . con- 
serving rationed materials . . . making 


Here he is showing Radioman Bob 
—recently home on furlough—how 
one of the special heat control 
mechanisms, used by American 
Brass, Operates to produce metal 
of the correct temper. 


the best of shortages . . . doing their 
part wherever they can. 


And we can all have the satisfaction 
of knowing that the restrictions and 
sacrifices of today make possible to- 
morrow’s victory. For example, Ever- 
dur* Metal, Anaconda’s strong, corro- 
sion resistant copper-silicon alloy, is 
being produced in large quantities— 
not for water heater storage tanks— 


but for tough war jobs. 4342 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. is 
_ 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., 
New Toronto, Ont. 
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For the Future, Look to the Past 


By COL. WILLARD F. ROCKWELL 
President, Association of Gas Appliance and Equipment Manufacturers 


T HAS been said that so many groups are engaged in post-war 

planning that nothing but confusion can result. However, we be- 
lieve that the mental stimulation which comes from planning will be 
beneficial, even to the groups which are wrong in their premises. 
Inasmuch as no plan can be carried out unless the forecast of condi- 
tions is essentially correct, we must have several plans to meet the 
various contingencies which may arise. Past experience is the best 
guide to the future; and a review of our pre-war national planning 
(or lack of it) can be used to demonstrate the problem. 

In World War I., Germany came very close to conquering Eng- 
land through the use of the submarine. It was shown that an island 
fortress of great strength can be conquered if it can be isolated from 
ists sources of supply of food and war materiel. It is perfectly obvi- 
ous now that we should have had submarines to surround Japan; 
and if we had, that country would now be more helpless than the 
British Isles in 1917. On the other hand, we should have planned a 
defense against submarines, in which case the millions of tons of dry 
cargo and tanker shipping that are resting on the ocean bottom 
would now be delivering supplies. Our experts said that our fleet 
could subdue the Japanese navy in a few weeks, but they had not 
learned from history that the Japanese have always used the surprise 
attack in opening warfare. We were so sure that our fleet could hold 
the Pacific that we did not plan on what we should do if we were 
unable to import rubber, tin and other materials essential to warfare. 
All our guarantees of peace were based on the false assumption that 
we were so powerful that no one would dare attack us, and that if 
they did we should have no difficulty in foiling their efforts. 

It is less than 10 years ago that a sensational witch-hunt was on 
to discover the munitions makers in our midst who were planning 
to drag this country into war; and the condemnation of munitions 
makers was so great that at 
least one explosives manufac- 
turer was unwilling to manu- 
facture munitions in his own 
plants, although he offered his 
full resources to supervise mu- 
nitions manufacture in a gov- 
ernment-owned plan. One of 
our greatest shipbuilders was 
denounced as a “merchant of 
death.” Fortunately, our peace- 
time plants were the great po- 
tential munitions makers, pro- 
viding weapons for our armies. 

In 1932 we were told that 
$20,000,000,000 of national 
debt and a huge annual fed- 
eral budget of $5,000,000,009 
were wrecking our economy, 
and causing our banks to fail, 
which in turn brought about 
the foreclosure of mortgages 
and the liquidation of loans 
on a disastrous basis. Many 
of the banks which were closed 
at that time have paid their 
creditors in full even after los- 
ing all operating income and 
paying the costs of liquidation. 
Is it not obvious now that a 
government guarantee of $20.,- 
000,000,000 to sustain the hon- 
est banks would have brought 
about an immediate recovery 
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Col. Rockwell, president of the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. and of 
the Merco Nordstrom Valve Co., is now serving as director of produc- 
tion for the United States Maritime Commission in Washington, D. C. 


from depression and completely avoided the relief program which 
absorbed $25,000,000,000 in the ensuing years? 

The history of the British Isles proves that native natural re- 
sources are not essential to world leadership. China proves that big 
populations and low wages are not a guarantee of world progress nor 
the development of national resources. Russia’s return to the incen- 
tive basis demonstrates that state socialism cannot be successful un- 
less and until all individuals are willing to be completely regimented 
under a government of super men. Is it not likely that Germany 
would now lead the world if the planning and energy devoted to this 
war had been used in peaceful pursuits? 

It is not by accident that the United States pays the highest aver- 
age wages, has the highest standards of living, and has accomplished 
most in the development of national resources. It was accomplished 
by free enterprise with individual incentive. When theorists talk 
about communal planning, they overlook our corporate structures, 
which are excellent examples of communal planning. Any individual 
who is willing to save his money can invest in any large corporation 
and can withdraw whenever he is dissatisfied with the management. 
To any who deny that the worker in a large corporation has real 
opportunity, there is the answer that thousands of our corporations 
are managed by men who started in the most humble positions. 

This war will be won by the efforts of industry representing the 
combined effort of labor and management, and this is said with the 
fullest regard for the brave men on the many fighting fronts. No one 
discounts the bravery of the Chinese armies and the fortitude of the 
Chinese people when they point out that the terrible military punish- 
ment of the Chinese people is due to lack of industrial facilities. Our 
fighting men will win this war because they have the greatest indus- 
trial machine in the world to supply them, but it will be a sorry vic- 
tory if we lose our world posi- 
tion and living standards in the 
peace negotiations. History 
will record that we lost the 
first year of the war because 
our pre-war planning was based 
on false premises without due 
consideration to history. 

In the gas industry we have 
the huge responsibility of con- 
serving our greatest native, 
natural resources: coal, oil, 
and natural gas, each of which 
has been wasted in the most 
prodigal manner in the past. 
We need better national and 
state laws to conserve these di- 
minishing resources. We must 

protest against old laws which 
do not aid in their most efh- 
cient use and propose new laws 
to replace them. 

When we hear protests 
against post-war planning, let 
us remember that some very 
small minorities were able to 
control our pre-war planning, 
and they demonstrated ably 
and amply that careful plan- 
ning can circumvent the efforts 
of wiser men who confine their 
thinking to a single objective, 
no matter how worthy that ob- 
jective may be. 
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PIONEERING is ingrained in 
American Meter Company's organi- 
zation after some 107 years of 
devising new and improved instru- 
ments for measurement engineering. 

When the need for concentration 
on armament manufactures is past, 
projects now under development by 
this company’s research activities will 
begin to see the light of day. 

In view of past accomplishments, 
it is safe to promise that they will 
make fresh technological contribu- 
tions to industrial measurement and 
control. Hostages to a progressive 


post-war future! 


* * * 


Meanwhile, our research engineering con- 
tinues to welcome the stimulating suggestions 
which our customers have always so help- 
fully offered in the past. 
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By ELLIOTT TAYLOR, Washington Editor 
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Relief Required 


T IS presently estimated that the 1943 marketed produc- 

tion of natural gas will have exceeded three and a quar- 
ter trillion cubic feet by the time the end of the year ar- 
rives, which will represent an increase in excess of 40% 
over the two and one-third trillion feet average for the 
years 1936-39 inclusive. Of this enormous increase in send- 
out, 80% is said to be going directly or indirectly into war 
production, which means that it is a load over which the 
industry has no control or choice other than to deliver the 
volume of fuel required, where, when and as required. 


Such a volume of load, and such a contribution to the 
welfare of the nation through its utilization in service to 
its war industries, should be and is a source of satisfaction 
to every natural gas man in the country. But even the 
patriotic exultation that the industry must feel in viewing 
its war record to date in terms of the national welfare 
cannot put down the realization that as a result of that 
record the ultimate reward may be neither plaudits nor 
profits, but rather financial extinction for many of the 
companies that are now making the heaviest contributions 
to victory. The vehicle by which their downfall may well 
be accomplished, unless immediate remedies are forthcom- 
ing, is the excess profits tax, a war-time revenue measure 
which, while sound in principle in most cases, works a 
great and inequitable hardship on the natural gas industry. 


Since ample patriotism alone could never be relied on to 
produce the materials needed for a global war, our own 
government, in common with most of the belligerents, has 
cannily permitted private profits to add the weight of their 
impressive argument to the more philosophical reasons for 
complete all-out cooperation. The excess profits tax is one 
of the devices by which the amount of profit permitted to 
any contributing factor in industry is taxed away on the 
dual principle that part of the cost of war might as well 
be paid out of the good times that war creates, and that no 
individual or company should be allowed to make such a 
cleaning out of the conflict that his newly amassed fortune 
becomes an unholy public spectacle. 

There are factors in the production, transmission and 
distribution of natural gas, however, that make it impos- 
sible to throw the broad covering principle of the excess 
profits tax over the war-time position and the war-time in- 
come of this industry. These factors in our opinion amply 
justify the contention that is now being made that the 
industry should be granted relief from the provisions of 
the excess profits tax as it applies to natural gas utilities. 

Natural gas companies, considered as separate individual 
entities, have only finite reserves, in a definite and limited 
quantity that constitute the basic supply on which their 
entire operations are financed, built and operated. It is 
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true that regarding the industry as a whole there is now in 
existence a connected reserve of 95 trillion cubic feet, with 
estimated total reserves running to at least 110 trillion. 
This in itself constitutes an assurance of from 30 to 35 
years of natural gas supply even at the present rate of send- 

ut. But the availability of this gas is always dependent 
on transportation facilities—gathering lines, transmission 
lines, compressor stations and distribution mains to bring 
it to the centers of ultimate consumption. 


All of these facilities, representing millions of dollars in 
investment, have had to be built with private capital, in- 
vested in individual companies. And the basis on which 
this investment is sought and its returns predicated has 
been the estimated amount of recoverable gas available to 
the lines built. For accountancy convenience, gas reserves 
are generally translated into terms of estimated life of a 
field in terms of years. But it all boils down to the same 
thing—the amount of gas under the ground that can be 
brought up and sent to market is the true measure of the 
value of any field. The average life of a gas well is 20 
years, but if all of the gas that can be taken out is ex- 
hausted in any less time, that well is dead whether it takes 
20 years or only 20 months. And incidentally, the proven 
gas reserves of the entire nation may be good for another 
35 years, and future explorations and discoveries may con- 
ceivably double that time; but when any individual well, 
field or pool runs out, that property is done for, and any 
unamortized portion of the transmission or distribution in- 
vestment in that property is likewise lost for good and 
forever. 


Another factor, peculiar to natural gas, is that in general 
the industry must be in a state of constantly adding facili- 
ties and thereby increasing its investment to maintain de- 
livery of the same amount of gas to its markets year after 
year. As rock pressures decrease, new compressor equip- 
ment is needed, and additional gathering lines in the field 
have to be constructed. This problem is only aggravated 
in areas or under conditions where an unprecedentedly 
heavy drain continues over any period of time. 


Under normal conditions, all of the problems here cited 
are met by the gas industry in its stride, and in general 
rates have been permitted that allow for the orderly retire- 
ment of investment or expansion of facilities of any prop- 
erty as the gas supply diminished. But under war-time 
conditions a new factor is injected into the picture. Exces- 
sively heavy gas send-out has increased the operating reve- 
nues of practically all natural gas companies, and these 
increases in revenue have resulted in net incomes (before 
payment of taxes) that fall in the excess profits brackets. 


The result is that while the gas load has increased, the 
profit per Mcf. of gas sold has dropped over 30% in 1943 
over the base period 1936 to 1939. This cannot be dismissed 
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lightly as a war sacrifice that the industry should either 
make willingly or with a minimum of complaint. The es- 
sential justice of making exceptions for industries in a 
peculiar position with respect to their limited supply of 
materials has already been recognized in the Revenue Act 
of 1942 which allows the mining and timber operators a 
measure of relief from the excess profits tax. 

It is our opinion that similar relief should be granted by 
Congress to natural gas, not only that the ends of justice 
and equity be served, but that the industry may maintain 
itself in a position to deliver the maximum war-time fuel 
requirements, no matter how heavy the demand, nor how 
long that demand may continue. 


Make Haste Slowly 


NE of the notable features about post-war planning is 

that the planners in every field spend a lot of time 
hanging over the fence studying the color and texture of 
the pasture in the next lot. The manufacturer of pneumatic 
contractors’ equipment begins to study the vacuum cleaner 
game; airplane builders go into a huddle with housing ex- 
perts promising to crack the nut of the low-cost home; the 
internal combustion engine maker looks into a new light- 
heat-power unit that the inventor assures him will put the 
public utilities out of business just as soon as the necessary 
35,000,000 copies of his machine can be placed in all of 
America’s homes. 

We are assured by a conservative old gentleman of our 
acquaintance that come the peace, it will be commonplace 
for us to commute daily by private heliocopter from our 
farm to the hot, steaming jungles of Washington 80 miles 
away. Why we should want to commute to Washington by 
any manner of conveyance, once the war is over, is a ques- 
tion that our informant refused to tackle, however. 


With globaloney for the whole world and domestic de- 
mentia for our own country filling the air, it is little won- 
der that the gas utilities are just as busy as anyone else 
trying to make a place for their industry in the mad mon- 
tage that present-day prophets project as the picture of 
America’s future. Mention the magic of electronic cooking 
and the very thought of this as yet undiscovered boon to 
homemaking sends managers of gas sales into gloomy fore- 
bodings over the future of the cooking load. 


At various times we have heard long dissertations on the 
competitive advantages of coal, electricity, and even oil, 
will enjoy over gas in the post-war partition of the buyer’s 
dollar. Advertising and marketing experts have popped up 
out of thin air and advise us that unless the industry starts 
off at a running gallop in some direction it will be left at 
the post when the big race starts. 

Out of the confusion of many counsels, as well as out of 
a sincere and thoughtful concern over the future of the gas 
industry, have come from time to time various suggestions 
and recommendations regarding new gas appliances, and 
particularly new gas ranges. It has been advocated, for 
instance, that a mass produced standardized range must be 
ready for the market, to sell at a low price. And coinci- 
dental with this suggestion, the AGA has been attempting 
to have the scope of its testing laboratories broadened to 
embrace work in the field of applied research, in departure 
from its traditional function as an institution of appliance 
testing under AGA requirements. 

We believe that in fundamental matters of this kind the 
best policy is to make haste slowly, and we do not sub- 
scribe in any sense to the theories largely imported from 
outside the industry, that a major operation, performed in 
the heat of war hysteria, is necessary to keep the appliance 


industry alive and vigorous for its role in times of peace. 

On the broad general principle that any industry must 
always strive to deliver a better piece of merchandise at a 
lower relative price, we are in complete agreement. The his- 
tory of the gas appliance industry records plainly that it 
has done exactly that, in good times and in rough weather. 

But there are other factors in the merchandising of gas 
as a fuel aside from the initial cost of the appliance that 
burns it. If low first cost were the most potent argument in 
the sale of gas appliances, there would have been neither 
sense nor justification for the CP range campaign, nor 
would it have been the outstanding promotion that it was, 

Gas industry proYnotion, in the largest sense of the word, 
is not an exclusive concern of the public utilities, nor is it 
on them that the burden of the campaigns falls most heav- 
ily. The present indications are that after the war more and 
more of the cost of this promotion will have to be carried 
by the manufacturers of appliances. Gas companies cannot 
increase their rates at will, and the immediate post-war 
burden of plant rehabilitation will in all probability drain 
mightily on the utility resources. 


If this is to be the case, and if the sole other source of in- 
terested promotion is the appliance manufacturers, it must 
follow that the only way such costs can be met will be by 
incorporating them in the selling prices of the various ap- 
pliances. While it is true that mass production methods in 
some industries have been productive of enormous profits, 
it should be a matter of serious study on the part of appli- 
ance manufacturers whether a mass-produced, standardized 
gas range would be equally profitable. Certainly, one of 
the concomitants of standardization is that the only sales 
argument left is low price; and unless tremendous volume 
is achieved thereby, low prices merely mean low profits. 


If high standards of merchandising, advertising and in- 
dustry promotion are to be maintained, the funds must not 
be throttled off at the source. Any plans, suggestions or 
recommendations for the future of gas appliances must 
take this vital factor into consideration. Within the scope 
of our observation, the gas utilities have done a good job 
selling gas, and the appliance manufacturers have done an 
equally outstanding job in creating and manufacturing de- 
sirable equipment that makes the sale of that gas possible. 
No war-time argument has yet been advanced that would 
warrant the scuttling of this admirable arrangement. 


Copper allotments for civilian production for the third 
quarter are exhausted. Manufacturers are already being 
asked for fourth-quarter allotment figures. 


WPB offers relief to manufacturers of water heaters 
and furnaces by allowing deliveries to holders of prior- 
ities of A-10 or higher, liberalizing restrictions on use 
of inventories. Materials for increased production, how- 
ever, are still not plentiful. 


Note to appliance manufacturers: The gas range of the 
future (see page 35) may have a revolving seat attached. 
When seated female defense workers go back to their kitch- 
ens, they will likely want to continue to sit down. 


Following last month’s action of the California Rail- 
road Commission (see page 22) there is now very little 
natural gas available in that state to new surplus users. 


According to the amended L-23-c order, rationing of 
cooking and heating stoves is scheduled for Sept. 1. (See 
next page. ) 
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GAS at WAR 


Washington Orders 


Cooking and Heating Stoves: 


Limitation Order L-23-c was amended 
July 29 providing that after Sept. | 
new units may be sold (1) on a prior- 
ity of A-10 or higher; (2) pursuant to 
a rationing order of OPA. 

General restrictions of the order are: 


1. No one shall manufacture such 
stoves except a “producer’”—a person 
who manufactured, fabricated, or as- 
sembled domestic cooking and heating 
appliances during the base period, July 
1, 1940, to June 30, 1941. 


2. Only materials in inventory on 
July 29 or acquired by authority of 
WPB under CMP can be used. Class 
C manufacturers (those whose products 
had a factory sales value during the 
base period of less than $2,000,000 and 
who are not in a labor shortage area) 
will, in general, be allowed to produce 
up to 100% of their base period unit 
production before class A manufactur- 
ers (those whose products had a fac- 
tory sales value of over $2,000,000) or 
class B manufacturers (those whose 
products had a factory sales value of 
less than $2,000,000 but who are situat- 
ed in a labor shortage area) will be au- 
thorized to produce. However, total 
production of gas ranges cannot ex- 
ceed 40% of the production during the 
base period, of gas hot plates, 75% 
of gas-fired heaters, 75%. 


3. Manufacturers are restricted to 
fuel types made during the base pe- 
riod, except for combination ranges 
and domestic heating stoves. 


4. Types that can be made are as 
follows: (1) Gas ranges—two models, 
one to have three top burners, broiler 
optional. One to have four top burners 
with broiler and bake oven, one to 
have four top burners with broiler and 
bake oven. Maximum weight of iron 
and steel in finished product, 100 Ib. 
(2) Gas hot plates—three models are 
permitted, one, two, and three burner; 
15 lb. of iron (no steel) allowed. (3) 
Gas and coal or wood combination 
ranges—one model, lightest in pro- 
ducer’s line after July 1, 1940. (4) Gas 
radiant heaters—10 models, ranging 
from 12,000 or less to over 45,000 Btu. 
capacities per hour. (5) Gas circulat- 
ing heaters—six models, ranging from 
30.900 to over 50,000 Btu. capacities 
per hour. 
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5. No producer shall: 


1. Use any iron or steel in the produc- 
tion of cover tops or lids to cover the 
cooking surfaces of domestic cooking ap- 
pliances when not in use; or 


2. Produce or assemble any domestic 
cooking appliances equipped with such 
cover tops or lids containing any iron or 
steel; or 


3. Use any “bright work,” “bright fin- 
ish,” metal finish, or trim containing cop- 
per, nickel, chrome, or aluminum or other 
alloy in the production of domestic cook- 
ing appliances or domestic heating stoves; 
or 


4. Use any alloy steel in the production 
of domestic cooking appliances or domes- 
tic heating stoves except for valves. 

No producer shall substitute steel 
for cast iron in the manufacture, fab- 
rication of assembly of any model of 
domestic cooking appliance or domes- 
tic heating stove which he manufac- 
tured, fabricated or assembled prior to 


July 29, 1943. 


No producer shall manufacture, fab- 
ricate or assemble any steel coal or 
wood ranges or stoves during the pe- 
riod July 1, 1940, to July 29, 1943. 


Exceptions: Any manufacturer is al- 
lowed, until Oct. 27, 1943, regardless 
of any restriction in the amended or- 
der, to produce any domestic heating 
or cooking stove, provided that he had 
in inventory on July 29 fabricated iron 
or steel parts which total at least 50% 
of the total weight of iron and steel in 
the assembled appliance. No restric- 
tions on making of repair parts. Trail- 
er and caboose stoves may be made. 
Units may be made to specifications 
for Army, Navy, Maritime Commis- 
sion, Shipping Administration, or for 
use in a building under PRO P-55-b 
and P-55, or orders in the P-19 series. 

Appeals should be filed on Form 
WPB 1477 (formerly PD-500) with 
district offices of WPB. General Limi- 
tation Order L-23 governing domestic 
cooking appliances was revoked on 


July 29. 


Water Heaters: General Limitation 
Order L-185 as amended July 28 pro- 
vides that for the fiscal period to June 
30, 1944, manufacturers may deliver 
direct-fired water heaters on a priority 
of A-10 or higher up to 65% of their 
1941 unit production. This means that 
manufacturers may now, after fulfill- 
ing the requirements of higher prior- 
ities, provide water heaters for civilian 
use. Stumbling block in the way of in- 


creased production is the shortage of 
materials, thermostats in particular. 


Furnaces: General Limitation Or- 
der L-22 was amended July 28 to per- 
mit the delivery of units on and after 
August 1 to holders of priorities of 
A-10 or higher. Manufacturers may 
produce from materials in inventory 
on July 28, or as authorized from time 
to time by WPB under the Controlled 
Materials Plan. The amended order 
also provides that after Sept. 26 no 
furnaces may be made except in ac- 
cordance with the simplified practices 
as outlined in the order. The provisions 
of simplified practices are: (1) only 
one model each of cast iron or steel of 
the same nominal firepot diameter or 
erate area; (2) the metal casing sup- 
plied with a furnace rating between 
50,000 and 250,000 Btu. shall be cylin- 
drical when used on gravity installa- 
tions; (3) cylindrical casings used on 
furnaces of less than 250,000 Btu. shall 
not be heavier than 26 gage; (4) cer- 
tain parts must be made of materials 
other than metal. 

Limitation Order L-22-a governing 
steel furnaces was revoked July 28. 


Preference Rating Order P-98-c, 
which deals with sales and exchanges 
of idle or surplus material among op- 
erators in the petroleum industry, was 
amended July 9 by the War Produc- 
tion Board to bring it into conform- 
ance with the new Materials Redistri- 
bution Program No. 2, announced 
simultaneously by the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War. 

The amended order also authorizes 
the Petroleum Administration for War 
to issue in its own name additional re- 
strictions or limitations on the use of 
priorities assistance by petroleum op- 
erators. This provision will aid the 
PAW in carrying out the administra- 
tive responsibilities delegated to that 
agency by the War Production Board 
with respect to this order. 
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OPA on Range Prices 
Retailers of domestic gas ranges 
were cautioned by the Office of Price 
Administration against paying infla- 
tionary prices for used stoves merely 
because rationing of new domestic gas 
ranges is scheduled to begin this month. 
If dealers bid up prices on used 
ranges among themselves in antici- 
pation of getting higher prices from 
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the consumer after rationing starts, 
they will, OPA said, find themselves 
caught with stocks of used ranges for 
which they may have paid more than 
the ceiling prices that will be author- 
ized by OPA’s forthcoming maximum 
price regulation on used domestic gas 
ranges. OPA plans to issue this regu- 
lation at about the same time as the 
rationing program goes into effect. At 
present, used gas ranges are covered 
by the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation. 

The impending regulation will not 
sanction exaggerated charges for mod- 
els of used ranges bought by dealers 
at speculative prices, and will, there- 
fore, prevent the profitable liquidation 
of any retail stocks bought on that 
basis. 
= = 


Internal Combustion Engines 


Distributors who supply petroleum 
industry operators will be assured de- 
livery of internal combustion engines 
if orders are-placed six months or more 
in advance of the date the engines are 
required for use, according to a ruling 
last month by Deputy Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator for War Ralph K. Davies. 

The Deputy Administrator explained 
that heretofore the distributors were 
never certain that the engines ordered 
would be delivered on schedule, be- 
cause military requirements are great 
and, of course, have priority. Under 
the WPB’s Controlled Materials Plan, 
however, manufacturers now can fill 
orders on schedule. 

Internal combustion engines are 
used extensively by oil producers to 
power oil-well pumping units, drilling 
rigs, water pumps, generating plants, 
and for other services. Refining, natural 
gasoline, transportation, and market- 
ing operators also use these engines in 
various degrees. 

Since increased production of petro- 
leum products is expected next year, 
PAW anticipates that the requirements 
for new internal combustion engines 
also will increase. 

= = 


Conservation Program 


The natural and manufactured gas 
utility industries are playing a major 
role in a nation-wide conservation cam- 
paign to release critical resources— 
fuel, manpower, equipment and mate- 
rials. 

Three leading government executives 
—Interior Secretary Harold L. Ickes, 
Defense Transportation Director Joseph 
B. Eastman, and War Production Board 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson — have 
jointly asked for an intensive voluntary 
campaign to get under way late this 
summer. In addition to the gas indus- 
tries, the coal, petroleum, electric, wa- 


ter supply, communications and. trans- 
portation industries will cooperate in 
the program. 

The campaign will be directed to- 
ward both household and industrial 
and commercial users, and will be 
guided by an inter-agency government 
committee composed of J. A. Krug, 
director, Office of War Utilities; Ralph 
K. Davies, deputy petroleum adminis- 
trator for war; H. A. Gray, deputy 
solid fuel administrator for war; Mr. 
Eastman and assistants of these officers. 
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Surplus Gas Ruling 


N emergency rule and regulation 

calling for the closing of surplus 
gas schedules to new customers of the 
Southern California and Southern 
Counties Gas Companies, Los Angeles, 
was approved July 27 by the Califor- 
nia Railroad Commission, according to 
word received from Roy A. Wehe, gas 
and electric engineer for the commis- 
sion. The new ruling means that prac- 
tically all of the surplus gas in the 
state is closed to new customers, since 
similar rulings are now in effect in the 
northern California territory served by 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., and in 
San Diego. 

The surplus rate schedules have been 
closed to (1) new or former customers 
not now being served at any location; 
(2) to customers for equipment now 
served gas on other than surplus sched- 
ules; (3) to present surplus customers 
for equipment using other fuels. The 
emergency ruling will terminate six 
months after declaration of an armis- 
tice with Germany, Italy, and Japan, 
unless extended by the commission. 

“The requirements of the war indus- 
tries as well as other uses are fast 
bringing on a critical situation in ref- 
erence to fuel in California,” stated 
Commissioner Wehe. “From now on 
during the war period, this will un- 
doubtedly mean a determination as to 
what fuels shall be made available for 
the new load requirements. This ap- 
pears necessary in order that there may 
be maintained a reasonable and favor- 
able balance in the utilization of oil 
and gas.” 

The emergency regulations will help 
preserve the state’s dry gas reserves, 
which, particularly in the Southern 
California area, are not extensive. In 
addition to dry gas, the Southern Cali- 
fornia companies have reinjected con- 
siderable gas into underground reser- 
voirs, and the commission’s ruling will 
enable the companies to discontinue 
drawing upon these expensive reserves 
in order to serve low-rate, surplus cus- 
tomers. 

Long range effect of the ruling is 
two-fold: (1) to make certain that 
there will be enough gas to serve pres- 


ent war industries no matter how long 


the war may last; (2) to conserve gas. 
= = 


PAW Program Division 


The establishment of a Program 
Division in the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War, with Stewart P. Coleman 
in charge, as director, was announced 
July 23 by Deputy Petroleum Admin. 
istrator Ralph K. Davies. 

The new division, after review and 
consultation with the Economics Com- 
mittees of both the Petroleum Industry 
War Council (representing domestic 
oil operators) and the Foreign Opera- 
tions Committee (representing foreign 
oil operators), will report on suggested 
program alternative. 

The Program Division will absorb 
part of the work and act as a clearing 
house for the remainder of the ac- 
tivities hitherto carried on by the pro- 
gramming sections of the PAW func- 
tional divisions. Formerly these ac- 
tivities were coordinated through inter- 
divisional liaison. 
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PAO No. 11 Amendment 


Amended Supplementary Order No. 
2 to Petroleum Administrative Order 
No. 11, affecting production operations 
in eastern Ohio, eastern Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania and New York, 
was issued July 15 by the Petroleum 
Administration for War. Provisions: 

1. Allows five-acre spacing for oil wells 
to a depth not exceeding 1200 ft. in lieu 
of the former provision allowing this spac- 
ing to a depth of only 1000 ft.; 10-acre 
spacing for oil wells more than 1200 ft. 
deep but not exceeding 2500 ft.; and 20- 
acre spacing for oil wells exceeding 2500 
ft. in depth continues unchanged. 

2. Permits the installation of pumping 
or other artificial lifting equipment on oil 
wells drilled to a depth of 2500 ft. or less, 
to which at least five productive acres can 
be attributed. 

3. Extends the area covered by the sup- 
plementary order in the states of Ohio and 
Kentucky. 

4. Deletes the provisions for secondary 
recovery operations in certain parts of 
New York and Pennsylvania, since sécond- 
ary recovery operations are now permitted 
anywhere in the United States under the 
provisions of Supplementary Order No. 6 
as recently amended. 
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Materials Redistribution 


Action to mobilize and redistribute 
surplus materials within the petroleum 
industry so that all existing material 
will be used with maximum efficiency 
in achieving the industry’s war objec: 
tives was called for July 9 by the Pe- 
troleum Administration for War in an- 
nouncing the details of “Materials Re- 
distribution Program No. 2.” 

Surplus material not itemized in the 
schedules is defined as any quantity 
not required or scheduled for use dur- 
ing the succeeding 90 days. 
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ONTINUING with its educational 

program as a contribution to the 
war effort the Institute of Gas Tech- 
nology in Chicago has again placed 
a small group of competent young 
technologists in the production army 
for the summer. Twenty-one graduate 
students who hold fellowships at the 
Institute are thus preparing themselves 
for still greater usefulness to the na- 
tion through practical training. They 
are located in 15 units of the gas in- 
dustry distributed widely over the 
country, from Boston to Atlanta, from 
Rochester to Amarillo, from Seattle to 
Los Angeles. The group of companies 
participating in this part of the Insti- 
tute’s educational activities includes 
both gas manufacturing and natural 
gas utilities as well as appliance and 
equipment concerns. 

For eight of the students this is a 
second period of practical work in the 
industry. Each spent last summer in 
another company and different section 
of the country (GAS, August 1942, 
pp. 20-25). Their assignments for this 
year follow the Institute’s policy that 
the experiences and contacts of its stu- 
dent-trainees shall be as varied as 
possible. Thirteen others are new ap- 
pointees to the Institute fellowship who 
graduated from college this spring and 
are now acquiring special orientation 
in the gas industry before continuing 
course work in September. 

Companies are encouraged to plan 
systematic training programs in ad- 
vance to insure varied experience that 
will broaden the horizons and contacts 
of the young men whose education they 
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Lewis H. Mahoney, Jr., operates an experimental oil cracking furnace for the evaluation of gas carburetting oils. 


By LINCOLN R. THIESMEYER 


Educational Director, 
Institute of Gas Technology, 
Chicago, Ill. 


are furthering. This is predicated on a 
confidence that although it may ac- 
tually be a costly procedure to the 
individual company now the invest- 
ment in manpower of this high type 
will ultimately bring benefits not only 
to them but also to the entire industry. 
One of the companies responded to this 
suggestion by sending both the student 
and the Institute a written outline of 
his assignments week by week. It called 
for work in a different branch of their 
operations almost every week under 
a series of supervisors, beginning with 
general laboratory work and gas an- 
alysis, following through with pipe- 
line distribution, corrosion studies, 
compressor installation, dehydration, 
field surveying, work in the geological 
department, gasoline plant and finally 
on reports at the home office. A gas 
manufacturing utility arranged for its 
trainees to spend six weeks learning 
laboratory practice, four weeks in prac- 
tical engineering with accompanying 
outside study of theory and then two 
weeks on the night shift in actual plant 
operations. Many people acquainted 
with these outlines of practical experi- 
ence have remarked that they would 
gladly “have “given their shirts” for 
similar opportunities when they were 
in graduate school. 

The accompanying photographs rep- 
resent but a few of the different types 


of activity in which the Institute’s Fel- 
lows have been engaged. While some 
are plotting mains, figuring friction 
losses, sampling gas wells, or studying 
controls of gas refrigeration, others 
are learning techniques in gas analy- 
sis, studying liquid purification sys- 
tems, testing absorbents or working on 
improvements in the design of burner 
equipment. Several of them have al!- 
ready been serving on night shift work, 
or have learned the functions of indi- 
viduals in plant operation sufficiently 
well to step in and replace them on 
alternate days for practice. A few have 
helped in the preparation of periodic 
reports and several have been privi- 
leged to to attend important confer- 
ences among the industry’s technical 
men and executives for the considera- 
tion of specific problems. Indeed, to 
enumerate all of the experiences ac- 
quired by these students in 12 weeks 
of practical work would be tedious. 
Reports from the boys indicate that 
altogether they will have been either 
in direct contact with or actually en- 
gaged in most of the many varied tech- 
nical operations of the industry. 
These young men represent a small 
group of unusually able students. 
They were selected from among sev- 
eral hundred science and engineering 
graduates because of their high mental 
capacity, leadership ability, promise 
in research and other qualities. The 
winning of a technological war de- 
pends not only upon munitions, ord- 
nance and striking manpower. It may 
be influenced by the continuing supply 
of specially trained engineers and by 
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RIGHT 
Robert M. Newhall 
is testing governors on 
low-pressure burner 
installations. 


BELOW 
Milton Lewis engrossed 
in engineering 
calculations. 


LEFT 


Robert S. Levine 
is seen adjusting a 
specially designed 

high-pressure 
burner. 


CIRCLE 


Henry E. Robison 
has been calculating material 
balance and process 
control data from butadiene 
manufacturing plant. 


research for which only a small num. 
ber of the men in this age group are 
properly qualified. Recognizing that a 
flow of such manpower trained further 
for high responsibility must continue 
in order to keep the nation’s essential 
industries functioning at maximum 
efficiency, Selective Service Boards 
have thus far been granting deferment, 
War activities of the gas industry 
are so varied that the student trainees 
are participating in many phases of 
service to the country. One of them 
is holding an important technical posi- 
tion in a butadiene plant that will 
contribute substantially to the growing 
supply of synthetic rubber. Others are 
aiding in design and development of 
special burner equipment and fur. 
naces for heat treatment of armament. 
Still others are learning production, 
process control, storage and distribu- 
tion of gas through laboratory work, 
plant operations, field studies, or di- 
rected observation. Some are engaged 
in research of a confidential nature. 
When one considers the abnormal de- 
mand for gas to keep war plants on 
schedule, sustain civilian economy and 
maintain national health all of these 
activities take on a new significance 
and the importance of continuing to 
train men to carry them is obvious. 
The Gas Institute Fellows retain a 


BELOW (left): Leonard E. Savory using micromanometer to measure pressure drop across gas appliance filters; and (right), Edward A. Pirsh 
determining the Btu. value of natural gas with junker type calorimeter. 
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that these are men of initiative, sin- 
cerity of purpose and high capacity for 
mental activity. The gas industry is 
performing an important service to the 
nation in providing for their continued 
training and is developing a group of 
splendid young technologists for lead- 
ership in the post-war world. 


G. E. Smalley spraying heavy 
oil tar on a stream of coke 
breeze and coke dust in an 
experiment for burning coke 
dust in a boiler using tar binder. 


CIRCLE 


David J. Smith 
has been working with 
precision liquid 
fractionation apparatus. 


BELOW (left): Alan E. Florin adjusting gas pressure on burners of all-year gas air conditioning unit, and (right) Allen N. Webb prepar- 
ing special sulfur paste in laboratory testing creamer. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROPER CHART CENSORING 


IN GAS MEASUREMENT WORK 


HAT phase of the Gas Measure- 
ment work could be more impor- 
tant than proper chart censoring? Next 
to accurate metering itself, no phase is 
more important. All the hours of study 
and effort put forth by the men in the 
field in an endeavor to better apply 
the principles of measurement would 
be for naught, unless the men who cen- 
sor the charts have the proper perspec- 
tive as to how these chart records re- 
flect the field conditions and can be so 
reconciled. 

Let us pause for a moment and con- 
sider just what these charts mean to 
all concerned. They are an invaluable 
record, not only of the amount of gas 
which the company has purchased or 
sold, but also a perpetual visible rec- 
ord as to just how good a job the 
operating meter men are doing. Just 
one mistake in censoring charts in the 
office might break down all of the 
confidence existing with the producer 
or the customer which has been built 
up over the years by the field men. 
Likewise, improper advice given by 
the field to the office would destroy 
all of the effort put forth by the office 
over a period of time upholding the 
high standards of accurate measure- 
ment. 


Chart Censoring Defined 


Before going any further, let us de- 
fine what we mean by “chart censor- 
ing.” “Chart censoring is the intelli- 
gent examination of a chart based on 
the fundamentals of accurate measure- 
ment. This must be combined with 
sufficient knowledge of operating con- 
ditions, as well as careful investigation 
for any irregularities.” 

The position of a chart censor is one 
which requires a thorough knowledge 
not only of measurement principles, 
but of their practical applications. The 
chart censor must also be gifted with 
a keen mind and possess unusual power 
of concentration, so that it is possible 
for him to detect even the slightest 
deviation from fundamental principles, 
,or any irregularities, regardless how 
great or how small. He must possess 
sufficient patience to make a careful 
investigation of these deviations or 
irregularities before placing his stamp 
of approval upon the chart. 

_ Of course, we all know that good or 
bad chart records originate in the field. 
It is the direct responsibility of the 
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meter engineer in the field to see that 
all charts are kept as neat as possible, 
and to do everything in his power to 
obtain a complete, accurate, and legi- 
ble record. He should attach to the 
chart any pertinent information rela- 
tive to increase in demand, change in 
line pressure, or faulty regulation, and 
explain in detail any other irregulari- 
ties which might aid the chart censor 
in interpreting the chart record. 

A meter engineer should always 
bear in mind that, regardless of how 
well he, himself, may understand a 
change in operation, the employee as- 
signed the responsibility of the final 
censoring of the charts may be located 
many miles from the actual location of 
the meters. This naturally makes it 
difficult for him to visualize just what 
takes place at the meter unless the 
meter engineer provides all relative 
information. 

We will now assume that the. meter 
engineer has forwarded the charts to 
the Gas Measurement office for calcula- 
tion. What procedures does a good 
chart censor follow. 

First, he makes certain that all charts 
have been received in good order, and 
that all relative information accom- 
panies the proper charts. Next, he 
stamps each chart with the date and 
time received in the office. (This is 
important in correlating the chart rou- 
tine.) The next step is to separate the 
orifice charts from the displacement 
charts. All orifice meter charts are 
then turned face down so that the 
proper censoring can begin. 

The following data in connection 
with orifice meter charts are checked 
very carefully by the chart censor: 

1: Measuring station name. 

2. Measuring station number. 

3. Meter number. 


4. Size of orifice plate. (The orifice 
plate being the “heart” of an orifice 
meter, extreme caution must be used 
in checking the diameter of the orifice, 
the serial number, and the size of the 
line in which it is installed.) 


5. Range of static and differential. 


6. Chart revolution must correspond to 
clock. 


7. Uniform or non-uniform chart. 
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(The above information is checked 
against a visible index record which 
covers the individual measuring sta- 
tions. ) 

Each chart censor is required to 
check this data as shown on charts 
against the visible index record, and 
at no time is he permitted to rely upon 
his memory. (Too much importance 
cannot be stressed here.) 

The chart censor’s next step is to 
note the date and time the chart was 
placed, also the date and time the chart 
was removed. He then compares the 
time with the recorded lines on the 
face of charts to see that they corres- 
pond. 

Observations are then made of both 
differential and static lines to ascertain 
whether these lines are sufficiently clear 
and distinct so that the chart calcula- 
tor can subsequently trace these lines 
readily and accurately for the entire 
record. 

Chart Segregation 


During the process of censoring, all 
charts found to be irregular are put 
aside, in‘order that more time can be 
given to the study of corrections that 
later may be found necessary. All 
charts found regular are then approved 
by the chart censor who groups them 
according to chart range and imme- 
diately passes them on to the chart 
calculators for calculation. 

The irregular charts are now given 
individual attention, and it is at this 
point that a really good chart censor 
shows his merit. What are some of the 
irregularities which might confront 
him and what corrective measures does 
he take? . 

In the case of stopped clock or the 
failure of the differential pen to mark, 
he is confronted with an incomplete 
record and is forced to study the flow 
against the corresponding line pres- 
sure. A good many factors may have 
to be checked before a proper estimate 
can be made. 

A mercury leak in our particular 
type of gauge is usually detected by a 
slow but gradual increase in differen- 
tial pressure (see Fig. 1). In_ this 
case, it is necessary for the censor to 
refer to past records in order to get a 
clear picture of the former flow and 
also to note the flow after the mercury 
leak has been corrected in the field. He 
then estimates the differential reading 
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for the period under question after a 
recheck with the field. 

Partially blown mercury is readily 
detected, as the differential record 
usually goes to the extreme limit of 
the chart for a short time (see Fig. 
2). Instead of the differential pen re- 
turning to its normal position, it will 
make a record similar to a correct 
recording, but at a considerably higher 
or lower differential (depending on 
type gauge). If the meter engineer has 
not already furnished information as 
to the necessary correction, a report 
is obtained from him to the amount of 
error caused by the blow mercury be- 
fore adjustment can be made. 


Gauge line freezing is one of the 
most difficult problems the chart cen- 
sor must solve. Due to the usual freak- 
ish recordings for such cause, the 
differential pen tracings may show 
either a slight rise or a slight fall 
which is very similar to a mercury 
leak, indicating a slow but gradual in- 
crease or decrease in differential, while, 
at the same time, it may show up as 
reading similar to that when mercury 


is blown (see Fig. 3). These freezing 
conditions are brought about by the 
accumulation of ice in either of the 
gauge lines or gauge chambers. 
Whether the gauge reads high or low 
is determined by the side in which the 
ice accumulates. 


Freezing 


Freezing usually takes place at night, 
or at a time when rapid drop in atmos- 
pheric temperature occurs. A modifica- 
tion of the freezing condition may be 
detected due to a rise in temperature. 
We have found that the best way to 
determine the amount of gas passed 
through the meter during a freezing 
condition is to base the estimated flow 
from a previous chart and future charts 
if possible. Similar line pressure con- 
ditions should be considered (especi- 
ally at well measurements). 


Ice formations on the plates can 
usually be detected by an increase in 
differential (see Fig. 4). The flow, 
covering the period of ice forming on 
the plate, is determined much in the 


same manner as for gauge line freezes. 

Salt accumulating in the orifice is 
another one of the most difficult errors 
for a censor to detect, due to the fact 
that it occurs at all temperatures and 
not under the same conditions each 
time (see Fig. 5). Also, after it has 
collected, it may later disappear, and, 
when an inspection of the plate is 
made, no salt condition exists. How- 
ever, any foreign substance collecting 
in an orifice, whether it be ice, salt, 
parafin, or some other substance, 
seems to affect the record in the same 
manner. Salt may collect in the orifice 
over a long period of time before it 
becomes noticeable to the censor. Any 
adjustment must be determined by the 
known normal flow. 

Fluid in a well or pipeline was, for 
a number of years, quite a serious 
problem so far as the actual calcula- 
tion of charts was concerned, due to 
the wide spread of the differential 
tracing appearing on such charts (see 
Fig. 6). We have been able to elimin- 
ate these conditions to a large extent 
by insisting that the producer deliver 


(ae 
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Fig. 1. Mercury leak. 


Fig. 3. Gage line freezing. 
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Fig. 2. Mercury blown. 


Fig. 4. Ice. 


Fig. 5. Salt on 


gas in marketable condition. When a 
chart recording indicates fluid, the 
meter engineer notifies the field man 
who is looking after the wells and the 
censor in the office immediately noti- 
fies his superintendent of measure- 
ment; the superintendent contacts the 
producer, pointing out to him the con- 
dition of the wells or well lines. 


Producer Relations 


In many cases, he finds the producer 
located many miles from his produc- 


tion and unaware that such conditions 
exist. Normally, the producer depends 
upon his field men to take the neces- 
sary action to keep his wells producing 
gas in a marketable condition. By rea- 
son of our pointing out such cases to 
the producer, we have not only ob- 
tained a much better record than in 
the past, but we have also been able 
to establish better understanding and 
more friendly relations between the 
producer and ourselves. The policy of 
our chart censor, in correcting charts 
of such nature, is to trace the differ- 
ential pressure through the center of 
the original wide recording. (Other 
companies may have different meth- 
ods. ) 

The differential record may be af- 
fected by temperature (see Fig. 7), 
which is very difficult for the censor to 
detect, except at a very low differential 
recording. This condition, giving er- 
roneous differential, is due either to 
expansion or contraction of the mer- 
cury, or to the effect of atmospheric 
temperature on different working parts 
of the gauge. In some cases it is neces- 
sary for the meter engineer to be con- 
tacted, as somewhat similar condi- 
tions may in cases be caused by gate 
leakage. (The manufacturing compan- 
ies have reduced the effects of tem- 
perature on the newer type of differ- 
ential gauges to a minimum by changes 
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Fig. 6. Fluid. 


Fig. 7. Temperature. 


in construction, but, where a large 
number of the older type gauges are 
in operation, the censor must still be 
on the alert for errors of this kind.) 
We now come to the censoring of 
displacement meter charts. (Index 
driven.) The procedure followed in 
this case is very similar to that used in 
checking data on the backs of orifice 
meter charts. Each chart is checked 
against the visible index for that par- 
ticular measuring station, to make cer- 
tain that the proper measuring station 
name has been used, as well as the 
proper meter number, station number, 
pressure range, and chart revolution. 
The placed reading of the chart is 
checked against the removed reading 
of the previous chart, as shown on the 
ledger records, to be sure that they 
correspond, while the removed reading 
is accepted as given, provided that, 
after subtracting the placed reading 
from the removed reading, the index 
registration corresponds to the volume 
tracing shown on the face of the chart. 
In cases of complete loss of record, 
it has been our policy to contact either 
the producer or the consumer and work 


out with him an estimate which is just 
and fair to him, as well as to the com. 
pany, both parties approving said es. 
timate in writing. Should a doubt arise 
in the mind of the chart censor rela- 
tive to any part of the chart record, 
he immediately contacts the field man 
before any action is taken. 

Where errors have been found and 
corrected by the field men and reported 
to the office, it is the duty of the chart 
censor to outline the procedure to be 
followed on the chart by the chart cal- 
culator in making the proper adjust- 
ments. 

The jobs of both the men in the 
field and of the chart censors in the 
office are very exacting, and, if accur- 
ate measurement is to result from their 
combined efforts, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that they work together in perfect 
harmony, supplying each other with all 
of the information at their command. 


Summary 


Summarizing all of the duties of the 
chart censor, we find that he is expertly 
aiding the men who are operating the 
meters so that the chart records may 
reflect the highest degree of accuracy. 

The responsibilities placed upon the 
shoulders of the chart censor are in- 
deed grave, for it is he who, in effect. 
passes on the final records from which 
checks are issued to the producers, 
and from which are issued invoices for 
gas service rendered to customers. Due 
to this important responsibility, it is 
essential that chart censors be selected 
with utmost care. They must have 
complete training in field and office 
problems of measurement and must 
continually keep abreast of all new 
phases of measurement. 

Sample charts reflect some of the 
conditions described above and why 
these charts need especial attention of 
the chart censor. . 
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Relationship of Leakage-Pressure 


To Buried Distribution Mains 


HIS study represents a continuation 
Lot an investigation started a few 
years ago dealing with the relationship 
of leakage to pressure in buried dis- 
tribution mains. 


The data in the previously-mentioned 
report dealt with tests conducted on 
2516 ft. of 4 in. steel main which was 
installed in 1923 and abandoned, due 
to poor condition, in 1940, at which 
time it was made gas-tight at each end 
by means of welding caps. 


Two series of tests were conducted. 
The first dealt with metered leakage. 
Information was obtained by installing 
a high pressure positive meter and ob- 
serving the consumption or, in this 
case, the leakage from the line, over a 
period of 10 weeks, the pressure on the 
line being varied progressively each 
week. 

The second test series dealt with 
packing the line to the maximum pres- 
sure allowable and then observing the 
rate of pressure drop due to leakage 
from this line. Thus, it was possible to 
compute the leakage. 


From the data obtained in these two 
series of tests, it was found that for 
this section of line, the leakage varied 
with the pressure in an exponential 
relationship, namely, 


Test No. 1 L = 620 x P°-68 
Test No. 2. . . L= 7400 P?.63 
which are both of the form, L == CP" 
when L = leakage in cu. ft. per day, 

C = coefficient of discharge, 
and P = pressure in psi. gage. 


In February, 1943, an additional 
series of tests was conducted under the 
same conditions as outlined in the 
above-mentioned second test series, 
namely, packing the abandoned section 
of main to the allowable pressure and 
observing the rate of pressure drop, 
from which it was possible to compute 
the leakage from the line. 


Table 1 is the result of this test. Fig. 
| is a graph of Pressure Drop vs. Time 
and Fig. 2 is Leakage vs. Pressure, 
when the leakage from the line was 
computed from the following data: 


rc 


“Leakage-Pressure Relationship for Buried Distribu- 
tion Mains—L, R. Pickup, Southern California Gas Co. ; 
Proceedings, Pacific Coast Gas Association, 1941, p. 95. 
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By L. R. PICKUP 
Southern California Gas Co., Los Angeles 


Vs 


—— 


.7854D2L 
= KP 


144 


when V = volume in cu. ft. of line, 
D = diameter of pipe in in., 
and L = length of pipe in feet. 


Correcting this volume to Standard 
cubic feet (disregarding temperature), 
it becomes: 


when 


Vs 


VP 


14.73 
Now, substituting for V, we have 


_  -4854D?2LP 


144 x 14.73 


.7854D2L 


144 x 14.73 


= 14,906 


when substituting the known values in this 
problem for diameter and length. 


Now, V:— V:= loss of gas from the line, 
Or, V; ap V2 — KP, ae KP: 


Or leakage—=K(P,—P.:) 


PRESSURE - POUNDS PER SQ. IN. GA. 
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The three curves appearing on Fig. 
3 are the results of the two previously- 
mentioned tests and the final test con- 
ducted in February, 1943. It may be 
noted that all three curves are straight 
lines when plotted on log-log graph 
paper. 
The data of Curve No. 3 may be 


expressed as 


Leakage = 10500 x P®-6* 


which, it may be noted, is the same 
formula as developed in the two pre- 
vious tests, except for a change in the 
coefhicient of discharge. This indicates 
that the equation expressing the leak- 
age from the line in question still 
agrees in form with the general for- 
mula of the orifice flow equation, 


Q=CP.5 = Cp" 


Q being the volume of gas dis- 
charged, in this case it is actually the 
leakage, so the equation could be writ- 
ten ; 


Leakage == CP" = CP-68 


TIME 


MINUTES 


FIG. 1. Pressure drop vs. time. 
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FIG. 2. Leakage vs. pressure. 


which is identical in form to the em- 
pirical equations as shown on Fig. 3. 


The change in coefficients for the 
three empirical equations might be ex- 
plained on a basis of change in pipe 
conditions, inasmuch. as the three tests 
were conducted over a period of two 
years. This reasoning is also consis- 
tent with the known fact of orifices 


Table 1 
Pressure 
Loss 


Per Min. 


_— 


9 
60 
60 
00 
00 


Pressure 


Lb. (Gage) 


8.4 

7.65 
7.05 
6.45 
9.95 
9.45 
4.95 
4.50 
4.05 
3.60 
3.29 
2.90 
2.60 
2.30 
2.05 
1.80 


Time 


( Min.) 


0 
300 
710 

1.065 

1.420 

1.775 

2.130 

2.485 

2.840 

3.195 

3.900 
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where the coefficient changes with the 
size and shape of the hole. 

In regard to the exponent of the 
pressure not conforming with that of 
the orifice formula, as_ previously 
stated, it is generally agreed that for 
leakage from a main, if said main is 
suspended in air, the orifice formula 
would have an exponent of 0.5; how- 
ever, when the main is buried, this 
exponent becomes larger than 0.5; 
as evidenced by the case under discus- 
sion as well as other observations. 

From the results of the third test, it 
is felt that the conclusions drawn from 
the two previously-reported tests have 
been substantiated. These conclusions 
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FIG. 3. Leakage vs. pressure. 


were that for the line under test the 
condition of the soil, depth of main, 
and type of surface cover over the 
main control the exponent and tend to 
cause the exponent to approach unity. 
Further reasoning led to the theory 
that when mains are buried under solid 
pavement in very dense soil or buried 
to considerable depths, leakage could 
vary with the pressure in a lineal re- 
lationship. However, when the main 
is buried under partial pavement, por- 
ous soil, or is shallow, leakage varies 
with the pressure in an exponential 
relationship with the exponent prob- 
ably always being between the lower 
and upper limits of 0.5 and 1.0. 


Conservation Order May 
Close Alberta Gas Field 
ALGARY, Lethbridge and other commu- 


nities on the gas company’s distribution 
system in Alberta may be deprived of gas for 
an indefinite period if a court order, sought 
by Model Oils. Ltd., is granted. 


Model Oils, Ltd., an independent gas and 
oil producing company in Turner Vallev 
claims the Royalite Oil Co., Ltd., Imperial 
subsidiary, has been producing gas in excess 
of its allowable yield authorized by the Al- 
berta Petroleum and Gas Conservation Board. 

Model seeks a mandamus order which would 
require the conservation board to prohibit the 
Royalite company from producing in excess 
of its allowable yield of gas. 

In the past, the penalty for producing gas 
in excess of the amount authorized }- the 
conservation board has been the closing in of 
the wells owned by the offending company 
for periods of time set by the board. 

The litigation is also a sequel to the con- 
tention of Turner Valley independent gas 


producing companies that they should be per- 
mitted to share in the marketing of gas to the 
gas company. 


Hope Natural Applies to 
Construct 22-inch Pipeline 


The Hope Natural Gas Co., Clarksburg, 
West Virginia has applied to the Federal 
Power Commission for authority to construct 
a 22-in. natural gas pipeline to extend from 
Kanawha County, W. V. to a point in or 
near the Hugoton gas field in southwestern 
Kansas, a distance of approximately 1140 
miles. Hearing on the case has been set for 
Aug. 18 in Washington, D. C. 

Hope Natural’s application states that the 
facilities for the new line will include nine 
compressor stations having an initial in- 
stalled capacity of 68,000 hp. These facilities 
will be capable of delivering at the eastern 
end 180,000 Mcf. per day, and at a 100% 
load factor, would bring into the Appala- 
chian area 65,700,000 Mcf. of gas per year. 
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ARKANSAS SOUR GAS SALVAGED 


Processed And Sweetened Product Serves In War Industries 


HROUGH the processing and sweet- 

ening of “sour gas” from the Dor- 
cheat-Macedonia field, the Arkansas- 
Louisiana Gas Co. of Shreveport, La., 
has made available to the War In- 
dustries of Arkansas a delivery that 
will reach 81 million cu. ft. daily. 


The problem of utilizing the vast 
amount of “sour gas” developed in this 
field since its discovery on August 28, 
1939, has been solved and this other- 
wise useless resource converted into 
a highly essential commodity by the 
Columbia Gas Treating Plant near 
Magnolia, Ark., which was placed in 
operation by Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. on 
May 1, 1943. 

Considerable debate and much dis- 
cussion has taken place among oil and 
gas men since the birth of the sour 
gas field on ways and means of utili- 
zing this vast reservoir. Within the 
state itself, interest was particularly 
keen on discovering some method of 
purifying and converting sour gas into 
a marketable product. The history of 
the field has been such that oil and 
gas authorities estimated an available 
reserve of more than 130 billion cu. ft. 
of sour gas and some 75 billion cu. ft. 
of sweet gas from the Dorcheat-Mace- 


donia field. 


Plans Formulated 


Plans were laid as early as Febru- 
ary 1942 and orders placed for equip- 
ment for the erection of the gas purifi- 
cation and hydrocarbon extraction 
plant whereby full utilization could 
be made of the available reservoir of 
sour gas in addition to the sweet gas 
being produced in the field. In addi- 
tion a new transportation system, con- 
sisting of 139 miles of 1284 and 18 in. 
lines, was laid to the war plants and 
essential industries requiring the fuel. 
The installation of this system was a 
dificult engineering problem within 
itself due to the rough terrain and 
numerous river and bayou crossings. 

At the same time a plant and resi- 
dential site, some 60 acres in size and 
located approximately 7 miles south- 
west of Magnolia, Arkansas, on state 
highway 19, was secured and actual 


construction of the plant started May 
1. 1942. 


In spite of difficulties in securing 
materials on satisfactory schedules, the 
plant was completed for full operation 
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on May 1, 1943. However, a field 
gathering system, ranging in size from 
2 to 12 in. and totalling more than 50 
miles, was completed in the early part 
of December 1942, and due to the 
urgent need of fuel at the vital defense 
factories, immediate delivery of par- 
tially processed sweet gas was started 
to these war plants. This gas supply 
to the consumers allowed them to main- 
tain production on schedule and con- 
tinued until the sweet gas fuel was 
supplemented by the purified gas. 


Total production of gasoline and 
liquid petroleum products at full ca- 
pacity is approximately 60,000 gal. 
per day, which is moved by tank car, 
tank truck, and pipeline. Ways and 
means of recovering and _ utilizing 
the sulphur removed is under study 
and consideration at the present time. 


The actual operation of the plant 
requires a staff of some 35 men, which 
includes operators, firemen, oilers, 
chemists, meter inspectors, loaders, 


and guards. The problem of housing 
these employees has been solved by 
the erection of 24 modern and fully 
equipped homes for the men and their 
families. 

Latest and most efficient testing de- 


See 


vices are maintained in a modern lab- 
oratory which also houses the offices 
of the plant superintendent and his 
staff. 


The design and construction of this 
gas treating plant was contracted to 
the Hudson Engineering Corp. of ° 
Houston, Texas. The installation of the 
field gathering lines was contracted to 


Oldham Brothers Welding and Con- 


struction Co. of Greggton, Texas. 


History of Field 


The Smackover limestone, produc- 
ing this sour gas, is found at approxi- 
mately 8700 ft. Following the comple- 
tion of the McAlester Fuel Company 
Lizzie Franks No. 1 well in the 
Macedonia part of the field, the At- 
lantic Refining Co. completed their 
Pine Woods Bl well in the Cotton 
Valley sand series of the Dorcheat 
field which ranges from 7000 to 8500 
ft., and discovered the first sweet gas. 
Continued exploration and drilling to 
the present time has extended the Dor- 
cheat-Macedonia field to about 8 miles 
in length and up to 2 miles throughout 
Columbia county, Ark. 


The original reservoir pressure was 


Overhead view of plant fractionating area with accumulators in foreground and plant 
residential section in background. 
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Con‘actor towers and purification unit. 


about 4130 Ibs. and is approximately 
3500 lbs. at present. The majority of 
the gas-condensate wells in the field 
have a fluid ratio of about one barrel 
to 10,000 cu. ft. This production is 


gathered in lease storage tanks and 


delivered to field pipelines. Separator 
pressures range from 600 to 700 Ibs. 
and heaters are installed on the major- 
ity of the leases to raise the tempera- 
ture of the gas during separation and 
transportation for the prevention of 
objectional hydrate formations. 

In order to understand the complex- 
ity of this sour gas, a representative 
analysis follows: 


Hydrogen sulphide 
“Garbon dioxide 
Methane 

Ethane 

Propane 

lso-propane 

N. butane 

Pentanes 

ES aA ee ee EN eer ae es 
Heptanes and heavier 
Nitrogen ................ ‘ 


In this analysis, the percentage of 
hydrogen sulphide represents about 
1972 grains per hundred cubic feet. 
This sour gas has a recoverable hydro- 
carbon content of slightly less than 
one gallon per thousand cubic feet. The 
sweet gas produced from the field is 
quite similar with the absence of the 
hydrogen sulphide and carbon dioxide. 

The problem of carbon dioxide and 
hydrogen sulphide removal in such 
high concentrations as was found in 
the Dorcheat-Macedonia field was com- 
plex, but solved by the designing and 
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installation of a Girbitol process puri- 
fication unit. This process involves the 
use of two 514 ft. by 60 ft. towers, 
packed with tile Raschig rings through 
which the gas is passed to contact a 
solution of monoethanolamine. This 
solution is later reactivated in a 10 ft. 
by 60 ft. reactivator for recirculation. 
The combined process is so efficient 
that the discharge gas passes the United 
States Bureau of Mines lead acetate 
test. 

A recording hydrogen sulphide ana- 
lyzer is to be installed equipped with 
automatic alarms for indicating any 
lowering of the gas purity. 

The removal of the condensable hy- 
drocarbons from the gas is producéd 
by equipment of the absorption type, 
operating at approximately 600 Ibs. 
pressure. Two 5 ft. by 114 ft. towers 
serve as absorbers, from which the rich 
oil is treated through an Alcorn radi- 
ant type direct fired heater, and 
charged to a combined still and recti- 
fyer some 6 ft. in diameter and 58 ft. 
high. The first step fractionation is a de- 
propanizer, 42 in. x 84 ft. high, and the 
overhead from this column is charged 
into a dethanizer from which a 95% 
pure propane product is obtained. The 
bottoms from. the depropanizer are 
charged through a debutanizer for the 
recovery of 14 lb. vapor pressure gaso- 
line. A small amount of mercaptans 
are removed from the gasoline and 
butanes by use of a Perco-solid rea- 
gent treater. The debutanizer overhead 
is pumped to a 54 in. by 145 ft. deiso- 
butanizer tower and a 95% pure bu- 
tane taken off the bottom and a 95% 


pure iso-butane obtained from the 
overhead. 

Propane production is given a ca- 
stic wash and dehydrated by means 
of calcium sulphate in order that it 
may pass the Cobalt bromide moisture 
test. The processed gas, before being 
delivered to the pipeline, is finally 
treated by a dehydration process for 
the removal of moisture. This consisis 
of contacting the gas with a solution 
of momoethanolamine, diethanolamine, 
triethanolamine, and diethylene gly- 
col. 

By the completion of the Columbia 
Gas Treating plant, sour gas that would 
have normally been wasted or un- 
produced is now being utilized by the 
war industries of the State of Arkan- 
sas. Prompt action and timely plan- 
ning on the part of state officials, oil 
and gas companies, and war industries 
can be credited with the accomplished 
results. From the present reservoir, it 
can be expected that, following the 
war, the abundance of this economical 
fuel will draw other industries to the 
state, and an objectional, hazardous 
gas will continue to be converted into 
one of the state’s rich resources. 

e e 


Louisville Utility Asked 
To Account for $20,000,000 


The Louisville Gas and Electric Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., on July 19, was asked by the 
Federal Power Commission to prove within 
30 days why it should not be ordered by the 
commission to dispose of over $20,000,000 
in write-ups and other amounts representing 
excess over original costs. 

The FPC order states that the Louisville 
company had filed its reclassification and 
original cost studies on May 31, 1940 under 
the provisions of the commission’s Uniform 
System of Accounts and that a field examin- 
ation had taken place, the results of which 
were submitted to the company. The charge 
further states that the utility concern has 
accepted certain adjustments proposed by 
the commission’s staff but has failed to ac- 
cept other adjustments and neglected to 
submit plans for the disposition of the $20.- 
000,000 now in question. 

e e 


Servel Home Canning 
Program Now Available 


A further opportunity for gas companies 
throughout the country to render a special 
service to customers in canning their victory 
garden crops is being offered by Servel, Inc.. 
Evansville, Ind., through the medium of a 
Home Volunteer program on home canning 
and drying during the month of August. 

The program includes a sound motion pic- 
ture in color prepared by Good Housekeeping 
Magazine; booklets on canning and drying; 
special guest speakers on Servel’s weekly 
program, “Fashions in Rations”; and various 
promotional aids. 

Gas companies may obtain use of the film 
without charge for showing at home canning 
demonstrations, Home Volunteer wartime 
food and nutrition schools, etc., by writing 
the Servel regional office in their particular 
locality. Other promotional aids will also 
be supplied. 
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Firing line of welders at work on the “Big Inch.” 


EXAS oil was scheduled to pour pace. We now have reasonable assurance By Aug. 15, five additional stations will 


° . that “Big Inch” oil will be running all the be in operation and oil deliveries stepped 

from the Atlantic CERES CESS of way from Texas to eastern refineries with- up to 200,000 bbl. a day. The full com- 

the 1362-mile “Big-Inch Texas -to- in the next three weeks, the time recuired plement of pump stations will be placed 

East-Coast War Emergency Pipeline in simply to fill the huge tube with oil. in operation just as fast as pumping equip- 
early August, according to a prophesy Oil deliveries of about 100,000 bbl. a ment can ‘be secured and installed. 


day will start with the completion of four 


made by Petroleum Administrator Har- of the 15 pump stations now under cee- 


Completion of the main-line pipe 


old L. Ickes at the dedication cere- struction between Norris City and Phoe- | work was marked by a brief official 
monies near Phoenixville, Pa., on July nixville, where the “Big Inch” branches to ceremony and inspection of the Phoe- 
19, which marked the completion of New York and Philadelphia. nixville pump station and storage fa- 
the greatest oil artery on earth. cilities. Representatives of the 11 oil 


companies which organized War Emer- 
gency Pipelines, Inc. to build the “Big 
Inch” and its companion tube, the 
20-in. War Emergency Products Pipe- 
line now under construction between 
refineries at Houston-Beaumont, Texas 
and the East Coast, participated with 
Petroleum Administrator Ickes in dedi- 
cating the pipeline to “its prime task— 
the assurance of a steadily expanding 
flow of war fuel for the war forces of 
the United Nations.” 


Designed to deliver 300,000 bbls. 
of crude oil or light fuel oil daily at 
East Coast refinery and distribution 
centers, the “Big Inch” may actually 
transport more than that amount when 
full operations are attained, according 
to PAW pipeline engineers. 

The 24-in. pipeline will hold ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 bbls. of oil— 

Pump stations between Norris City, IIl., a perpetual reservoir moving constantly 
present Midwest tank-car trans-shipment 28 & Me --=- __ eastward at a rate of approximately 
terminal of the pipeline, and refinery des- 100 miles a day. 


tinations at New York and Philadelphia Making bull nose plug in casing for pipe 
are approaching completion at a rapid going under railroad tracks. Total cost of the Texas-East Coast 


At Phoenixville, the 24-in. line ends, 
branching into smaller diameter lines 
which form a Y dividing the oil stream 
into two currents, one running to 


Philadelphia, the other to New York. 


The “Big Inch” is counted on to 
carry 300,000 bbl. per day into the 
New York-Philadelphia area as a win- 
ter average. In warm weather it will 
do better, and pipeliners are thinking 
of the line together with the 20-in. 
“Little Big Inch” in terms of 500,000 


bbl. per day. 


Pipe for the 810-mile eastern ex- 
tension of the “Big Inch” pipeline was 
laid in six months despite extreme 
winter weather and flood conditions 
that hampered construction operations 
throughout almost the entire period 
of construction, according to Adminis- 
trator Ickes, who said: 
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Joining a section of pipe to line already laid by the stove-pipe method of welding. 


pipeline runs elose to $95,000,000, but 
projected schedules of operation indi- 
cate that the line would pay out and 
return the full investment to the tax- 
payers in approximately five years of 
operation at full capacity. 


Little Big Inch: Work on this 20- 
in. products line is progressing favor- 
ably with 11 construction spreads now 
working. With a break in the weather, 
these should move fast. Index: during 
the week of June 24, 56.95 miles com- 
pleted. As of July 14, 304 miles had 
been welded, laid, and lowered, leav- 
ing 685 miles to go on the Western 
leg, Baytown, Texas to Seymour, Ind. 
The work is well advanced on dis- 
mantling of tanks for erection of the 
Baytown terminal, and construction of 
tank grades is moving faster. 

It is expected that line fill will be 
started at the Beaumont end about 
Sept. 1, and this would mean that prod- 
ucts should be reaching Illinois and 
Indiana terminals by Oct. 1. Comple- 
tion dates when the line will reach the 
Atlantic Seaboard vary, optimistic, De- 
cember; cautious, February. 


Tennessee Pipeline Hearing 
Application Set for Sept. 8 


Authority for the construction and opera- 
tion of a 20-in. natural gas pipeline from 
Louisiana to Kentucky will be given to the 
Tennessee Gas and Transmission Co. if it 
can give satisfactory evidence of ability to 
finance the line; secure adequate supplies of 
natural gas, and obtain WPB approval for 
materials, according to an announcement by 
the Federal Power Commission on July 7. 

The principal service to be rendered by the 
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proposed line is the delivery of natural gas 
at its northern terminus to natural gas com- 
panies now serving the Appalachian region, 
and, thereby, to relieve the gas shortage 
which threatens to become critical in that 
area. 

Hearing on the case has been set for Sept. 
8 in the FPC hearing room, Washington, 


D. C. 
= @ 


Construction Under Way on 
Panhandle Eastern Line 


Construction is under way on the extension 
of Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co.’s facili- 
ties from the Amarillo, Texas gas field to 
Kansas City, Mo., and it is expected the 
project will be completed early in the fall. 

The Panhandle Eastern additions will in- 
crease deliveries by 90,000,000 cu. ft. a day. 
The construction contract specifies 120 miles 
of 26-in. loops and the relaying of 35 miles of 
22-in. line paralleling the company’s main 


line from Moore County, Texas, to Kansas - 


City. 

Contractors for the job are: The Bechtel 
Co., San Francisco, Calif., O. E. Dempsey 
Construction Co., Tulsa, Okla., and H. C. 
Price Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 


Time for Construction of 
Wisconsin Line Extended 


The Wisconsin Southern Gas Co., Burling- 
ton, has received a time-extention to May 1, 
1944. to commence constuction of its pineline 
from Lake Geneva to the Illinois border, for 
connection with the Natural Gas Pipe Co. 

This is the second time-extension granted 
by the Wisconsin Public Service Commission 
on this project which was originally to have 
been started on Sept. 1, 1942. Lack of pri- 
orities delayed construction and a first ex- 
tension was granted on May 1, 1943. This 
second postponement has also been author- 
ized because of the lack of priorities for 
materials and because the validity of the 
original commission order is still under re- 
view by the Dane County circuit court. 


FPC Questions Authority 
For Cities Service Pipeline 


HE Federal Power Commission in ar 

order dated July 23, has directed th: 
Cities Service Co., the Cities Service Gas 
Co., and the Cities Service Transportatior 
and Chemical Co. to show cause at a publi 
hearing on Aug. 11 in Kansas City, Mo., wh 
they should not: file an application for th 
construction of the 240-mile natural ga: 
pipeline to extend from Hugoton gas field 
to Blackwell, Okla. The construction of this 
line was approved by the War Production 


Board on May 24. (See GAS, June, 1943. 


p. 66). : 

According to the FPC order, the WPB 
preference rating certificate on the pipeline 
was conditioned, among other things, upon 
the three Cities Service companies taking 
all steps necessary with the FPC to comply 
with any applicable requirements of the 
Natural Gas Act and with other regulatory 
commissions having jurisdiction over any 
phase of the matter. 

The proposed 26-in. line will deliver up to 
140,000,000 cu. ft. of gas daily from the 
Hugoton field in Oklahoma and Kansas. And. 
it is expected the supply of gas will more 
than replace the West Cement, @kla. field 
closed to natural gas withdrawals on May 
18 by the Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
at the request of PAW, to protect petroleum 
production in that field. 


Natural Gas Supply to 


Serve Saskatchewan Towns 

Plans to supply North Battleford and points 
between Lloydminster and North Battleford 
in Saskatchewan with natural gas are nearing 
a state of completion. 

It is believed that the project will result 
in a solution to the problem of fuel shortage 
in that district, and the development is ex- 
pected to commence shortly. 

Incorporated at Regina, a $30,000,000 com- 
pany operating under the name of “Com- 
munity Service Limited,” will have its head 
office at North Battleford and will be man- 
aged and directed by officers residing at 
various points along the route served with 
natural gas. 

The steel controller for Canada issued a 
permit June 16, for 110 miles of six-inch 
standard black lapwell gas pipe, the order 
for which, also approved by the steel con- 
troller, has already been placed. 

It was understood from present informa- 
tion that the company proposes to supply gas 
to consumer-owners at cost through a pa- 
tronage dividend plan similar in nature to 
the system used in co-operative enterprises. 
A canvass for consumer-owners is expected to 
take place in the near future, when member- 
ship shares may be secured from representa- 
tives of the company. 

* . 


Despite Storms, East Ohio 


Line to Be Completed Oct. 1 
The East Ohio Gas Co.’s 120-mile 20-in. 


natural gas line from Brecksville to Maumee, 
Ohio, will be completed by the scheduled date 
of Oct. 1, despite a 30-day set-back due to 
heavy storms, according to construction engi- 
neers on the project. : 

The line, which is being built by Ford, 
Bacon & Davis, Inc., New York, and Holland 
Construction Co., Tulsa, will connect the East 
Ohio Gas Co.’s Brush Farm station with the 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co.’s 1200-mile 
Amarillo-to-Detroit system. The new connec- 
tion is expected to deliver from 50,000,000 to 
100,000,000 cu. ft. of gas daily during the 
heavy load season. 
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ARLY in 1943 the Women’s Com- 
mittee of the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association initiated a contest among 
women employees of gas companies, 
soliciting ideas for features desired on 
new gas ranges. Gladys Warren, chair- 
man of the Women’s Committee, re- 
quested the Association’s Post-War Ap- 
pliance Committee to act as judges in 
the contest. In order to extend the 
scope of the contest to include appli- 
ances other than ranges and to tap 
the opinions of well-informed person- 
nel, this committee initiated two ad- 
ditional contests, one applicable to 
sales and home service people and the 
other to servicemen. All three contests 
were run simultaneously and prizes 
totaling more than $1000 face value 
in war bonds and stamps were offered. 
Gas companies were urged to hold 
preliminary contests among their own 
employees, Many of them did so, offer- 
ing additional prizes. 

It was felt that the Women’s Contest 
reached a group of people who for the 
most part were users of gas ranges and 
whose opinions would be very similar 
to those of women customers. Sales 
and Home Service people, because 
of their contacts, were felt to be bet- 
ter informed as to appliance features 
which may be popular or unpopular 
with buyers and users. 


Servicemen were relied upon to dis- 
cuss construction features which may 
have caused particular satisfaction or 
trouble to them or owners. 


The contest came to an end on May 
30, the papers have been judged, (GAS, 
July, 1943, p. 64) and this is an at- 
tempt to analyze their contents for 
the benefit of manufacturers who may 
be working on new designs. 


In all 409 papers were submitted in 
the three-way contest. (For winners see 
GAS, July, 1943, p. 64.) 

A summary of contest entries by per- 
sonnel groups and geographically fol- 


lows: 


Women personnel 155 

Sales and Home Service Personnel 114 
(mixed men and women) 

Servicemen 140 


—— 


TOTAL 409 


The suggestions came from both 
manufactured and natural gas terri- 
tory as follows: 


Washington, Oregon and British 


Columbia (manufactured) 82 
Northern California (natural) 143 
Southern Californa (natural) 184 

TOTAL 409 
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General Observations 


Three immediate conclusions can be 
drawn: 


1. Modern gas appliances as they 
are now are very good indeed and 
suggestions as to improvements are 
concerned mostly with gadgets and ar- 
rangement which are matters of per- 
sonal opinion rather than a general 
criticism of the appliance. 


2. In the vast majority of cases these 
suggestions apply equally to competi- 
tive coal, oil or electric appliances. 


3. While some of the suggestions 
are novel, there are none of a revolu- 
tionary nature. For the most part there 
is an appliance already in existence 
embodying the thought expressed to 
some degree. To this extent the con- 
test is an expression of preference for 
specific features. This in itself is a val- 
uable contribution to appliance de- 
signers. 


Gas Ranges: Gas range ideas are 
legion. The ideal range will have the 
oven and broiler separate and both at 
least waist high. It will set flush with 
both wall and floor and be easily 
serviced from the front without mov- 
ing. If this is not done it must be on 
castors so that it can be moved out for 
cleaning and adjusting. This implies 
a very flexible connection or one easily 
disconnected and reconnected. A lot of 


PCGA “‘Idea‘‘ Contest Contributions Analyzed 


people think the operation of clocks 
should be improved and made less 
complicated for the average housewife. 
The most popular accessory isthe in- 
sulated automatic deep well cooker, or 
built-in pressure cooker. Many want 
some thermal or time control on at 
least one top burner. Nearly everyone 
wants a transparent oven or at least 
one with a glass door. Women dream 
of an oven lining in one piece that 
can be taken out for cleaning. The cry 
for color is a reaction against the white 
and black ranges recently offered. The 
lights on some ranges apparently do 
not light the entire cooking top. These 
are unpopular but so also are the 
lights set high on a goose neck. An 
appreciable number do not like the 
light at all. They say this and the salt 
and pepper shakers, storage drawers, 
etc. are dust collectors. Push button 
valves and controls selective of burner 
opening are asked for by a few. The 
idea comes from radio selector but- 
tons. One salesman goes so far as to 
suggest three buttons for the broiler 
control, marked rare, medium and well 
done. Several believe in the idea of 
having the top burners, oven and 
broiler built separately and built into 
the kitchen working surfaces as most 
convenient. 


Water Heaters: The present day 
water heater is obviously a very efh- 
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cient and satisfactory appliance. Peo- 
ple who visualize the water heater as 
a kitchen appliance want it to be of 
an attractive shape, flush to the floor, 
and possibly table top in height. They 
want quick recovery or larger tanks to 
insure constant service. To reduce costs 
a number suggest some automatic 
means to prevent heat loss during peri- 
ods that water is not being used. Bet- 
ter insulation and an automatic damper 
which will close when the main burner 
is not on are the obvious solutions. 
Service .men are interested in the ac- 
cessibility of the burner, safety pilot 
and thermostat. They want these things 
where they can be reached and they 
want a door large enough so that the 
burner assembly can be taken out for 
adjustment and cleaning. 

Another presented a sketch of a con- 
cealed draft hood. In essence it is a 
baffle in the vent outlet with relief 
holes in a chamber on top of the tank 
inside the jacket. 

Heating Appliances: Suggestions 
for improvement in heating appliances 
deal largely with controls and installa- 
tion. Evidently the distribution of heat 
has not been mastered. Modulating or 
throttling controls are recommended 
as well as more use of the unit system. 
One man suggested a compound burner 
to overcome heat lag. Only one rec- 
ommendation for panel heating was 
received. Unnecessary noise on forced- 
air jobs was criticized. There is a 
sketch of a spring-loaded device for 
keeping a fan belt tight and a sketch 
of a fan type circulating heater. The 
floor furnace receives the most atten- 
tion due to its wide use in difficult 
situations. It is obvious more attention 
should be given to the accessibility of 
controls and provision for cleanout in 
this appliance. Two suggestion were 
received for a piping arrangement 
which would place all controls in the 
cold air space just below the register, 
and two more contained many sug- 
gestions leading to easier servicing of 
all furnaces. The occasional flooding 
of floor furnaces brought the sugges- 
tion that a water-tight pan be made a 
part of the furnace and another that 
the furnace casing be made water- 
tight and air for combustion taken 
through a pipe leading from close to 
the floor line. Another suggestion is 
that a means be provided to open the 
cleanout door from above and that 
sufficient room to sweep out with a 
small broom be provided. Evidently 
service men find it very disagreeable to 
crawl under houses. 

Refrigerators: The big demand on 
refrigerator manufacturers is for plenty 
of storage space for frozen foods. Very 
few demand quick freezing facilities. 
Giner persistent requests are for ad- 
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justable shelves and several want re- 
volving shelves or other handy means 
of reaching receptacles placed in the 


rear. Service men want leveling screws 


and some means of cleaning the fins. 
Suggestions in this regard range all 


the way from putting the box on cas- 
tors so that it can be moved for clean- 
ing in the back to providing a built-in 
vacuum cleaner. Two suggest the pro- 
vision of an automatic defroster, one 
by means of an auxiliary burner. 


AGA National Advertising Committee 


FORMULATES POST-WAR PROGRAM 


“TJTOW the Gas Industry Plans to 

Meet the Challenge of the Future” 
is the title of a revealing presentation 
prepared by the committee on national 
advertising of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. This is the story of the gas in- 
dustry from 1936 to 1943 and a pre- 
view of its plans for this eighth year of 
national advertising. 

The presentation sets forth the ad- 
vertising past of the gas industry and 
that of its chief competitor, the electric 
industry, to show that the latter has 
spent $33,917,419 on advertising since 
1936 in comparison with the $5,549,- 
618 expended by gas companies in pre- 
senting their services to national maga- 
zine readers. The gas advertising cam- 
paign has been based upon the rela- 
tively small contribution of 4¢ per me- 
ter from contributing companies which 
do not include all companies in the 
industry. 

In 1937 when the gas advertising 
campaign was getting under way a sur- 
vey showed that electricity was voted 
superior to gas for: cleanliness, cool 
kitchen, safety, automatic features, ease 
of operation and attractive appearance. 
By 1940, after an extensive educational 
advertising program, a poll showed 
electricity leading gas in only the first 
three of these six divisions, whereas 
gas held popularity for: speed, top- 
burner cooking, broiling, baking, roast- 
ing, dependability of fuel, flexibility 
of top-burner heat, freedom from re- 
pairs, ease of operation, automatic fea- 
tures and attractive appearance. 


The AGA report shows that advertis- 
ing has achieved the following results 
for the industry: 


1. An increase of public awareness of 
the superior design and operating features 
of modern gas appliances. _ 

2. A new respect for the gas industry in 
the ranks of other industries. 

3. A stimulus to the morale of the peo- 
ple within the industry and an impetus to 
more aggressive action. 


4. Better appreciation of the inherent 
advantages of gas as a fuel. 

5. An extension of the industrial and 
commercial uses of gas. 

The unlimited post-war market for 
gas appliances is stressed in the figure 
estimating that the accumulated need 
for domestic cooking appliances if the 
war in Europe is brought to an end 


some time in 1944 will be approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 for ranges alone. 

In advocating the need of “keeping 
the product before the public” through 
a current advertising program for the 
entire industry, the AGA presentation 
stresses these salient characteristics for 
such an advertising schedule: 

1. It must be adequate in scope to make 


a genuine impression on a_ nation-wide 
basis. 
2. It must combat the glamour which 


has become associated with electricity in 
the mind of the domestic consumer. 


3. It must be of sufficient impact in the 
industrial and commercial field to give 
real assistance in the maintenance of this 
important part of the gas load in the post- 
war era. 

“Gas, properly promoted, can and 
will revolutionize post-war living con- 
ditions in every room in the home by 
providing an all-year-round ideal cli- 
mate, revolutionary gas cookery, an 
unlimited supply of hot water at the 
touch of a tiny lever,and new magic in 
refrigeration.” 

The National Advertising Commit- 
tee’s report closes with the following 
statement from the AGA Post-War 
Planning Committee: 

“In view of the many forces at work 
created by the war, by competitive in- 
dustries and by various phases of so- 
cial and economic planning, it is vital 
to the welfare of our industry that we 
actively support, promote and further 
develop the national advertising pro- 
gram of the gas industry. The Post- 
War Planning Committee later will de- 
velop data bringing to the attention of 
the industry the seriousness of the sit- 
uation outlined above. In the mean- 
time, however, we feel that it is impor- 
tant to call this matter to the attention 
of the gas industry at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, so that no time will be 
lost in lending our support to this most 


vital activity.” 
we & 


SEC Reports Published 


The Securities and Exchange Commission 
has announced that Volume 9 of its Decisions 
and Reports has been printed and bound 
in buckram. The volume, which contains all 
findings and reports of this commission, 
covers the period from April 1, 1941 to Aug. 
31, 1941. 

Volume 9 may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for $2 per copy. 
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The Interstate Oil Compact Quarterly Bulletin 
for April, 1943, containing a report of the 
spring quarterly meeting. publishes the fol- 
. lowing report of the findings and recommen- 
dations offered on stripper wells. 


Stripper Wells: A comprehensive 
and authoritative stripper well survey 
recently completed by the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission (reported in Vol. 
1, No. 4, and Vol. 2, No. 1, of the 
Quarterly Bulletin) reveals the impor- 
tance of these small wells in helping to 
supply the critically essential petro- 
leum for our necessary civilian needs 
and the even more vital war effort. 

Findings: Strippers are defined as 
oil wells whose operating expenses ap- 
proximate the income from their pro- 
duction. Owned largely by small inde- 
pendent producers, they are frugally 
operated with diminishing profit. 

On Jan. 1, 1943, 293,281 of the na- 
tion’s 407,257 producing oil wells, or 
72%, were of the stripper class. While 
their average daily production was only 
1.9 bbl., their total annual production 
in 1942 amounted to 203,203,812 bbl., 
which was 14.7% of the national total. 
Their yield last year equaled 54 days 
of the nation’s consumption and ex- 
ceeded the estimated combined petro- 
leum production of the Axis nations 
and Axis occupied countries. 

These stripper wells are drawing the 
last remaining oil from 3,243,537 pro- 
ductive acres of land in 22 states under 
which there is an estimated recover- 
able reserve of 1,240,351,099 bbl. Ad- 
ditional reserves underlying this acre- 
age recoverable by secondary recovery 
methods are estimated at 2,429,776,410 
bbl., making a total of 3,670,127,509 
bbl. recoverable by primary and sec- 
ondary methods. This is about 18% 
of present estimated proven reserves. 

Located largely in areas of high 
consumption, these stripper wells are 
served with adequate pipeline and 
transportation facilities. Except for 
necessary repairs and reconditioning, 
they use no critical materials. Their 
production is not speculative but cer- 
tain. Once abandoned, their produc- 
tion and recoverable reserves are lost. 

New discoveries are lagging and con- 
sumption last year was greatly in ex- 
cess of reserves found in new pools. 
Figures compiled by the Office of Pe- 
troleuam Administration for War dis- 
close that for the last four years re- 
serves found by new discoveries were 
less than the oil consumed. Explora- 
tory efforts in 1942, according to these 
fizures, found new oil equivalent to 
less than half of the nation’s consump- 
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Oil Compact Commission Findings on Stripper Wells 


tion. It costs much more per barrel to 
find new oil now than formerly. 

With consumption of petroleum at 
an all-time high, most of the oil states 
are producing at full capacity and the 
natural and normal decline of present 
fields must be met by the drilling of 
more wells to insure adequate petro- 
leum to supply ever-increasing war and 
essential civilian needs. Since restric- 
tions to conserve critical materials and 
other factors curtailed drilling opera- 
tions 37% last year, it is imperative 
that stripper production be maintained. 

Small independent operators with 
meager capital and credit cannot long 
operate these stripper wells at a loss. 
Increased costs of material, labor and 
taxes, shortages of material and man- 
power without a compensatory price 
increase is already accelerating aban- 
donments. During the last eight years, 
72,405 stripper wells with estimated re- 
serves amounting to 248,816,936 bbl. 
were abandoned and plugged. Since 
Pearl Harbor, more than 13,000 strip- 
per wells have been abandoned and the 
plugging rate is increasing. Every day 
more than 30 of these wells, which are 
essential war plants, are shut down. 

Other vital war industries and plants 
enjoy high governmental ratings and 
preferences. According to the United 
States Department of Labor, Bureau of 


Labor Statistics, as of March 13, 1943, 
the index price of all commodities, in- 
cluding oil, stood at 103.2% of 1926 
parity, while the price of Mid-Conti- 
nent crude oil was less than 60% of 
parity. By governmental regulations, 
stripper well operators are being forced 
to abandon and salvage many small 
wells because they cannot operate them 
at present ceiling prices. An adequate 
compensatory price would prevent pre- 
mature abandonment. 
Recommendations: The Interstate 
Oil Compact Commission respectfully 
recommends to the President, the Office 
of Price Administration, the Petroleum 
Administration for War, the War Pro- 
duction Board, and to all federal agen- 
cies charged with the responsibility of 
providing adequate petroleum to win 
the war, that the problem of preserv- 
ing stripper well production be given 
prompt and careful consideration and 
that governmental restrictions and reg- 
ulations causing premature abandon- 
ment of stripper wells be relaxed. Par- 
ity prices for petroleum would insure 
continued operation of these small es- 
sential war plants and would likewise 
stimulate drilling and exploration op- 
erations for additional reserves. An 
immediate adjustment of the low ceil- 
ing prices of petroleum and its prod- 
ucts is necessary and is recommended. 


Pictured above are three of the 200 high school boys that Southern California Gas Co., 

Los Angeles, has hired to work on metropolitan area main reconditioning crews during 

the summer months. These boys are assisting the company in carrying out its summer 

maintenance program which calls for the reconditioning of some 300,000 ft. of pipeline 

in the Los Angeles city area. Before going to work in the field, the boys, all 16 to 18 

years old, are given a one-day course of instruction covering safety practice and an 
outline of production and transmission procedures. 


ALES of liquefied petroleum gases 

continued to expand strongly in 
1942 as in recent years; however, 
difficulties connected with the war 
probably prevented the full supplying 
of the potential market. Distributors 
of liquefied petroleum gases reported 
sales of 585,440,000 gal. in 1942, a 
gain of 26.5% over 1941 deliveries of 
462,852,000 gal., according to a sur- 
vey made by the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
or the Interior. The statistics were com- 
piled by A. T. Coumbe of the Petro- 
leum Economics Division, Economics 
and Statistics Service. 

The increase in 1942 compares with 
a 48% growth in demand in 1941 and 
a 40% gain in 1940. It is surprising 
that dealers, troubled by the shifting 
of supplies to raw material uses, in- 
adequate transportation, lack of sufh- 
cient equipments and other handicaps, 
made the showing reported. The fact 
that the general public is fast learning 
to appreciate the many advantages and 
diversified uses of liquefied petroleum 
gases is evident in the rapidly grow- 
ing market demand, which has approx- 
imately doubled since 1940. 

All principal uses of liquefied petro- 
leum gases showed important gains in 
1942 over 1941. The quantity (299.- 
559,000 gal:) reported for domestic or 
household consumption in 1942 was 
36% above the 1941 total (220,722,- 
000 gal.), a percentage increase some- 
what below those made in 1941 (65% ) 
and 1940 (53% ) ; however, it must be 
realized that normal distribution to 
increasing numbers of consumers was 
impossible under conditions prevailing 


in 1942. Gas manufacturing compan- 
ies purchased 24% more liquefied 
petroleum gases in 1942 (31,366,000 
gal.) than in 1941 (25,255,000 gal.), 
about the same gain in requirements 
as made in 1941 over 1940. A 41% 
expansion in the sales of liquefied 
petroleum gases for industrial fuel re- 
ported in 1941 (98,728,000 gal.) was 
not reached in 1942 (114,132,000 gal.) 
when the increase over 1941 was only 
16%. Difficulties in obtaining the more 
desirable butane for use as an indus- 
trial fuel was probably one of the 
reasons for the smaller relative growth 
in this particular use in 1942. Manu- 
facturers of chemicals required 53,- 
038,000 gal. of liquefied petroleum 
gases in 1942, or 20% more than the 
1941 total of 44,206,000—again com- 
pared with a 28% increase in 1941 
over 1940. Deliveries of liquefied pe- 
troleum gases for internal-combustion- 
engine fuel in 1942 of 82,456,000 gal. 
were 23% above the 1941 total of 
66,871,000, or about the same incre- 
ment (24%) as reported in 1941. 

The American Gas Association has 
furnished the following data concern- 
ing the distribution of liquefied petro- 
leum gas by manufactured-gas com- 
panies in 1942: 

“At the end of 1942, liquefied pe- 
troleum gas was being delivered 
through mains to consumers in 208 
communities in 31 states by 92 com- 
panies supplying 69,140 consumers. 

“Butane-air gas with heating value 
ranging from 520 to 1300 Btu. per cu. 
ft. was supplied to 153 communities 
in 30 states. A mixture of undiluted 


TABLE 1. SALES OF LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GASES, 1940-42 
(Thousands of gallons) 
Percentage 
Butane-Propane Gain Over 
Year Butane Propane Mixtures Pentane Total Previous Year 
_, SSE eee 77,056 109,216 123,348 3,836 313,456 40.2 
7 ae 112,244 126,969 219.252 4,387 462852 47.7 
SR 128,560 150,511 301,917 4,452 985,440 26.5 
Prepared by A. T. Coumbe, Petroleum Economics Division. 
TABLE 2. MARKETED PRODUCTION OF ALL GASES 
By Uses, 1941-42 
(Thousands of gallons) 

Uses Total J of Total % Increase Total % of Total 
Domestic ............ a i a Se 299,559 51.2 36 220,722 47.7 
Gas manufacturing ................................ 31,366 5 24 25,255 5.5 
a 114,132 19.5 16 98,728 21.3 
EL RE Te PASE ae ee 53,038 9 20 44,206 9.6 
Internal combustion engine................ 82,456 14.1 23 66,871 14.4 
SE Ee 4.889 0.8 7,070 1.5 

TOTAL SALES 985,440 100 27 462,852 100 


LP-Gas Sales Increase 26.5% In 1942 


butane and propane gas with a heating 
value of 2800 to 3000 Btu. per cu. it. 
was supplied to 15 communities in 
Arizona, California and Nevada. Un.- 
diluted propane gas with a heating 
value of 2550 Btu. per cu. ft. was sup- 
plied to 40 communities in Maryland, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
Virginia and Wisconsin.” 

Deliveries of liquefied petroleum 
gases in the Pacific Coast* area (Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Arizona 
and Nevada) increased from 102,885,,. 
000 gal. in 1941 to 126,905,000 in 
1942, a gain of 23%. The demand for 
liquefied petroleum gases on the Pa- 
cific Coast represented 22% of the 
national total in both 1941 and 1942. 
The marketed production of liquefied 
petroleum gases in all other areas ex- 


panded by 27% from 359,967,000 gal. 
in 1941 to 458,535,000 gal. in 1942. 


Hugoton Gas Field 
Tests Now in Operation 
KLAHOMA and Kansas conservation de. 


partments have begun joint tests in the 
extensive Hugoton natural gas field in south- 
western Kansas and Texas County, Okla. 

Tests were started July 26 and will con- 
tinue for nearly two months. They are in- 
tended primarily to determine deliverability 
of each well. This action resulted from a 
joint conference of the conservation depart- 
ment of the Kansas and Oklahoma corpora- 
tion commissions held at Wichita, Kan., dur. 
ing the third week of July. Both commis. 
sions have issued basic proration and ratable- 
taking orders for the field, following a series 
of conferences and hearings which continued 
for nearly a year. 

Natural gas market for the field of the two 
states will be considered as one and the area 
will be treated as one huge common source 
of supply. Departments in each state will re- 
cord over-production and _ under-production 
for wells in the respective areas. Adjustments 
will be made by periods in an effort to meet 
market demands, with a minimum waste of 
time. 

Elmer S. Capshaw, gas engineer for the 
Oklahoma conservation department, will be 
in charge of making the tests in the Texas 
County, Okla., area. R. J. Phillippe, conser- 
vation officer at Hugoton, Kan., will be in 
charge of testing for the Kansas commission. 


Manpower Booklet Available 


A digest of manpower rules and regula- 
tions, with particular emphasis upon those 
dealing with petroleum, has been issued by 
the Petroleum Industry War Council’s com- 
mittee on manpower, William R. Boyd, Jr. 
council chairman, announced. The booklet is 
designed to inform oil industry employees 
and employers of the orders and regulations 
affecting manpower problems in the industry, 
and to suggest procedure to be followed in 
meeting such problems. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
from the council at 1625 K St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., for 10 cents each. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


E. R. Acker Nominated for A.G.A. Presidency 


FURTHER step in the organiza- 
tion plans for the American Gas 
Association’s annual meeting to be 
held in St. Louis, Oct. 11-13, is made 
known with the announcement that 
Harry K. Wrench, president, Minne- 
apolis Gas Light Co., has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the general ses- 
sions program committee. President 
Arthur Bridge, Southern Counties Gas 
Co., Los Angeles made the appoint- 
ment. 
The general nominating committee 
has made the following report to AGA 
members: 


E. R. Acker 


J. F. Robinson 


For president: Ernest R. Acker, presi- 
dent, Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp.., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


For vice president: J. French Robinson, 
president, The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


For treasurer: J. L. Llewellyn, insurance 
manager, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co.., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For directors, two-year terms: F. M. 
Banks, vice president, Southern California 
Gas Co., Los Angeles; Walter C. Beck- 
jord, executive vice president, Columbia 
Gas & Electric Corp., New York; C. M. 
Cohn, president, Consolidated Gas, Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore, Bal- 
timore, Md.; Watson E. Derwent, vice 
president, Geo. D. Roper Corp., Rockford, 
Ill.; R. L. Fletcher, vice president, Provi- 
dence Gas Co., Providence, R. I.; D. A. 
Hulcy, president, Lone Star Gas Co., Dal- 
las, Texas; E. P. Noppel, Ebasco Services, 
Inc., New York; Bruno Rahn, president, 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Louis Ruthenburg, president, Ser- 
vel, Inc., Evansville, Ind.; E. J. Tucker, 
director and general manager, Consumers 
Gas Co. of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario; H. 
Carl Wolf, president, Atlanta Gas Light 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

The general nominating committee is as 
follows: H. R. Cook, Jr., chairman; E. M. 
Farnsworth, R. W. Hendee, Geo. S. Jones, 
James F. Pollard and Frank C. Smith. 


Natural Gas Section: For chairman, 


R. E. Wertz, Amarillo Gas Co., Amarillo, 
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Texas. For vice chairman, R. H. Har- 
grove, United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreve- 
port, La. 


Accounting Section: For chairman, O. 
H. Ritenour, Washington Gas Light Co., 
Washington, D. C. For vice chairman, 
C. E. Packman, Middle West Service Co., 
Chicago. 

Industrial and Commercial Gas Section: 
For chairman, Charles G. Young, Spring- 
field Gas Light Co., Springfield, Mass. For 
vice chairman, Harry K. Wrench, Minne- 
apolis Gas Light Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Manufacturers Section: For chairman, 
Malcolm Leach, Glenwood Range Co.., 
Taunton, Mass. 


Publicity and Advertising Committee: 
For chairman, Charles A. Tattersall, Niag- 
ara Hudson Power Co., New York. 


Residential Section: For chairman, C. 
V. Sorenson, Northern Indiana Public Ser- 
vice Co., Hammond, Ind. For vice chair- 
man J. H. Warden, Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


Technical Section: For chairman, Chas. 
F. Turner, The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleve- 
land. For vice chairman, L. E. Knowlton, 
Providence Gas Co., Providence, R. I. 


Plant Protection Theme 
Of CNGA August Meeting 


“War-time Plant Protection and Safety 
Night” was the theme of the Aug. 5 meeting 
of the California Natural Gasoline Associa- 
tion held in Downey, Calif. 


First speaker for the evening was Major 
Verne Austin, U. S. Army, who spoke on 
“Protection of Natural Gasoline Plants From 
Subversive Activities.” George F. Prussine, 
PAW District No. 5, and nationally known 
safety engineer, told about measures being 
taken to insure adequate protection and safety 
for the industry in war-time. 


“Information, Please, on War-time Plant 
Protection” was an interesting open session 
conducted by Major Verne Austin, George F. 
Prussing, M. L. Arnold, Richfield Oil Corp.; 
Capt. Paul Clark, Los Angeles County fire 
department; Stanley Clithero, General Petro- 
leum Corp.; Glenn Hile, Standard Oil Co.; 
J. B. Taylor, Signal Oil & Gas Co. 


Calendar 
September 


Pacific Coast Gas Association—50th An- 
nual meeting, Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Sept. 22 and 23. 


Interstate Oil Compact Commission — 
Santa Fe, N. M., Sept. 24 and 25. 


October 


American Gas Association—-23rd Annual 
meeting, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., 
Oct. 11, 12 and 13. 


R. W. Heath Elected New 
CNGA President on July 20 


At the annual meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the California Natural Gasoline 
Association, held July 20, announcement was 
made that R. E. Heath, Signal Oil & Gas Co., 
has been elected president of that association 
for the 1943-44 term. C. D. Gard, Union Oil 
Co. of California, has been elected vice pres- 
ident. 

Six new directors were also elected. These 
include: I. B. Funk, Cowan Oil & Refining 
Co.; John C. Herron, Shell Oil Co., Ine.; 
H. W. Parmelee, Del Valle Gasoline Co.; 
W. L. Rifenberick, Industrial Engineers, Inc. ; 
J. H. Sargent, Kettleman North Dome Asso- 
ciation; and J. B. Taylor, Signal Oil & Gas 
Co. 

Committee chairmen appointed to serve are 
C. D. Gard, Union Oil Co. of California, ad- 
visory committee; R. R. Crippen, The Texas 
Co., technical; Randal Maass, General Petro- 
leum Co., fall meeting; Harold Saueressig, 
Southern California Gas Co., program; H. A. 
Dresser, The Fluor Corp., Ltd., entertain- 
ment; L. W. Wilbern, Daniel Orifice Fitting 
Co., membership; R. D. Gibbs, Union Oil 
Co., gas report; John H. Kunkel, The Fluor 
Corp., Ltd., public relations; and George Mc- 
Laren, Standard Oil Co. of California, finance 
and budget. George L. Tyler is secretary and 


treasurer. 
* a 


Thomas H. Spain Elected 
President of P. U.A.A. 


When the Public Utilities Advertising As- 
sociation held its annual meeting on June 
24-25 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Thomas H. Spain was elected president. He 
is advertising manager for the Public Service 
Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

Other officers) were elected as follows: 
Russell I. Seymour, Kansas City Power & 
Light Co., Kansas City, first vice president; 
James V. MacDonald, Boston Edison Co., 
Boston, second vice president; E. N. Pope, 
Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, third 
vice president;' Waldo M. Wright, Amarillo 
Gas Co., Amarillo, secretary; and Rale Rem- 
ington, Wisconsin Public Service Corp., 
Green Bay, treasurer. 


Oil Compact Meeting 
At Santa Fe, Sept. 24-25 


The future of the natural gas industry will 
be discussed by a national authority on that 
subject at the next meeting of the Interstate 
Oil Compact Commission to be held at Santa 
Fe, N. M., Sept. 24 and 25, Charles L. Orr, 
secretary of the commission, announced. He 
was not yet able to announce the name of 
this speaker. | 

Another feature of the New Mexico meet- 
ing will be a report on plans for oil and gas 
in California, to be presented by a California 
speaker if possible, Secretary Orr said. 


Ancient Supplers Will 
Meet in St. Louis Oct. 11-13 


The Gild of Ancient Supplers of Gas Ap- 
pliance, Skills, Gins, Accessories and Sub- 
stances announces that the great council at a 
recent meeting voted to hold its annual Was- 
sail coincidental with the annual meeting of 
the American Gas Association in St. Louis, 
Oct. 11-13. 

The Gild will also hold its own annual 
business meeting during that week at which 
officers will be elected for the ensuing two 
years. 
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for 
better 
post-war 


gas appliances! 


The contest for Gas Com- 
pany employes, sponsored 
by the P. C. G. A. Post-war 
Appliance Committee, pro- 
duced more than 400 entries! 


RIGHT FROM “FIRING LINE”’ 


The participants were those 
best qualified to know what 
consumers want... women 
workers in all departments 
and men from the sales and 
appliance-service depart- 
ments, in daily contact with 
customers. 


VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS 


Among the entries were 
many that will be reflected 
in more efficient, convenient 
models after the war. They 
will help keep gas, as always, 
“the modern fuel,”’ and gas 
appliances out front in sales. 


THE PACIFIC COAST 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


SERVING THE WEST e IN WAR AND PEACE 


pps 
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Oil Compact Plans to 
Produce Motion Picture 


ONTRACTS have been let by the Inter- 

state Oil Compact Commission for pro- 
duction of the sound and color 16 mm. mo- 
tion picture titled “Oil for Tomorrow,” to be 
produced by the commission. Showing of the 
picture will require about 30 minutes. 

Charles Orr, secretary, says that a premier 
showing of the picture is planned for the 
next meeting of the Oil Compact Commission 
at Santa Fe, N. M., Sept. 24-25. 

A compact committee composed of Gover- 
nor Andrew F. Schoeppel of Kansas, chair- 
man of the commission; J. C. Hunter, Texas 
member, and Secretary Orr will supervise the 
production. 

“This all-color picture will tell a graphic 
story of the petroleum industry,” said Mr. 
Orr. “It will vividly portray modern, efficient 
methods and practices in the production and 
conservation of oil and gas. Featured in the 
picture will be animated drawings showing 
the origin and formation of oil and gas un- 
derground and scientific methods of recovery. 
Many motion photographs of important and 
interesting operations in the industry also 
will be shown.” 

The compact committee in charge hopes to 
have the picture ready for showing at public 
and technical meetings, schools, universities, 
industrial conventions, legislative sessions, 
civic clubs, chamber of commerce meetings, 
and other organizations before the first. of 
next year. 

Present plans include production later of a 
color motion picture which will deal exclu- 
sively with the natural gas industry, Secre- 
tary Orr said. 
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SCMA Plans Special 
Program for Aug. 19 Meeting 
“War Gases, Their Uses, Types and Ef- 


fects,” will be an interesting addition to the 
program offered to members and guests of 
the Southern California Meter Association at 
their monthly dinner meeting at the Rio Hon- 
do Club, Downey, Calif., at 6:30 p.m. on 
Aug. 19. 

President J. P. Cortelyou, engineer, South- 
ern California Gas Co., will preside at the 
first in this series of ten monthly meetings 
during which all gas measurement principles 
are to be reviewed. Scheduled to begin this 
series are W. L. Cowan, engineer, Union Oil 
Co., who will speak on “Application of Co- 
efficients to Oil, Steam and Liquid Measure- 
ments,” and George H. Forster, head field 
tester, Texas Co., who will deal with “Calcu- 
lations of Orifice Meter Coefficients with Par- 
ticular Attention to Specific Gravity Temper- 
atures and Other Factors.” 

Sponsored by the gas and oil companies, 
the Southern California Meter Association 
membership is open to all employees of such 
companies. 

Lo] @ 


Cancellation of Conventions 
Again Asked by Eastman 


A second request for the cancellation of all 
conventions and similar group meetings in an 
effort to release all modes of transportation 
for military and war business travel was made 
by Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation on July 15. 

Mr. Eastman asserted that the passenger 
transportation problem was now so serious 
that even those organizations whose conven- 
tions would be devoted to matters closely 
concerned with the war might contribute 
more to the war effort by cancelling their 
scheduled meetings. 


D. D. Foster (left), Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Co., chairman oil and gas section, 
and H. H. Pigott, Equitable Gas Co., com- 
mittee chairman for Dutch treat party. Both 
events were sponsored by the Engineers 
Society of Western Pennsylvania. 


Oil and Gas Men of 
Engineers’ Society Meet 


With the annual golf tournament a war 
casualty, due to the ban on pleasure driving 
in the East, the Oil“and Gas Section of the 
Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
July 16, transferred summer activities to the 
William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh. 

A total of 176 members turned out for a 
technical meeting in the afternoon, followed 
by a reception and dinner in the evening. 
The afternoon program was in charge of D. 
D. Foster, assistant sales manager of the 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. B. C. Thiel, 
consulting engineer for the Cooper Bessemer 
Corp., read a paper “Modern Compressor 
Stations,” and James F. Swain, geologist 
with the firm of Huntley and Huntley, cov- 
ered the subject of “Interpretation of Drill- 
er’s Log.” Through the courtesy of the Bar- 
rett Division, Allied Chemical and Dye Corp., 
the group was then shown the motion picture 
“Oil for War’—the story of the “Big Inch” 
Line. 

A “dutch treat” reception and dinner fol- 
lowed, under the sponsorship of a committee 
headed by H. H. Pigott of the Equitable Gas 
Co. 


Manpower Problems, Theme 
Of Conference Series 


The first regional conference on current 
manpower problems, sponsored by the com- 
mittee on personnel practices of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association and held in Dallas on 
June 30 proved so successful that a second 
meeting has been planned for Aug. 25 in 
Dallas. 

Representatives of companies situated in 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas and Kansas attended the first 
Southwest Manpower Conference over which 
M. V. Cousins, president, United Gas Pipe 
Line Co., Shreveport, presided. Robert I. 
Marshall, personnel manager, Electric Ad- 
visers, Inc., New York, addressed the con- 
ference and Kurwin R. Boyes, secretary, 
represented the AGA. 

Each representative present described the 
manpower situation and experiences of his 
company. Questions were raised and pro- 
cedures discussed freely on such matters as 
manpower availability, securing deferments 
which lead to use and effectiveness: of re- 
placement schedules and manning schedules, 
extended work week, wage and salary ad- 
justments, methods of securing employees, 
use of women, effectiveness of pension plans 
to hold employees, training programs and 
replacement, and employment stabilization. 
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CASTINGS 


The John Zink Company's FOUNDRY is now 


, under the capable supervision of a new fore- 
: man with 40 years of foundry experience. 

; | Such supervision with our facilities to make 
: light complicated castings enables us to fur- 


nish almost any type of castings involving nu- 


ve merous small cores. 


John Zink manufactures more than FIFTY TYPES of gas burners, 


m oil burners and combination burners for domestic boilers, heat- 
nd ing boilers, industrial boilers and power boilers. 
: SPECIAL BURNERS DESIGNED AND MADE TO ORDER 


JOHN ZINK COMPANY 


: Tulsa, Oklahoma 


de Emm 
7 NEW YORK e LOS ANGELES e DETROIT e SAN FRANCISCO 
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NOW is the time to 
Standardize on 


MACNICK 
CHART 
CLOCKS 


Same Macnick Clock Fits 
Nearly ALL Instruments 
Using Circular Charts 


& 
ONE Macnick Clock Gives 
You TEN Rotation Speeds 


e 
The Price? STILL 


$ g 4 0 For the 24- 


Hour Clock 
complete with 
Adapter and 
EACH Winding Key 


Interchangeable Converter Gears to effect 
one turn of the chart in 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12 or 
24 hours, or in 2, 3 or 7 days, $3.50 each. 


Clock Hermetically Sealed 


Macnick Chart Clocks maintain their accu- 
racy and give longer service because they 
are hermetically sealed against dust, mois- 
ture, and corrosive gases. This protection 
cuts repair costs to a point approaching 
zero. 

Because Macnick Clocks fit practically all 
instruments using circular charts, you can 
reduce your clock inventory drastically by 
adopting them as standard for your com- 
pany. In addition, maintenance work be- 
comes a simple routine, easily taken care 
of and very inexpensive. 

The interchangeable converter gears are 
installed easily without special tools and 
without removing the clock from the in- 
strument. 

For years Macnick Chart Clocks have been 
the standard of comparison. Thousands 
are in use, and sales to major companies 
have increased steadily year after year. 
Order several today —try them in your 
various instruments under any service con- 
ditions. You'll agree that it will pay you 
to STANDARDIZE ON MACNICKS. 


Send for Bulletin No. 104-A 


AMERICAR 
RECORDING CHART CO. 


3113 E. lith St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
510 So. Lansing Ave., Tulsa, Okla. 


Industrial Thermometer Case 


Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
fe # 
Model: One-piece industrial thermometer. 


Description: This one-piece thermometer is 
shallow and it is possible to see the mer- 
cury column through a wide angle of 
vision. The chromium-plated bezel fits 
snugly into the grooved case in such a way 
as to hold the thick glass front securely 
against four wavy tension springs. These 
springs are fastened under the scale by 
shakeproof screws. This construction re- 
sults in a dustproof, rattleproof, and prac- 
tically fumeproof thermometer. It can with- 
stand vibration and severe shocks, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. 

The new instruments will be equipped 
with easy-reading Binoc tubing. They will 
be furnished with many combination of 
straight and angle stems, with threaded or 
union connections, and in many standard 
temperature ranges, within the limits of 
40°F. to 750°F. Standard scale lengths 
are 7 in. and 9 in. Numerals are bold and 
clear, standing out sharply against a con- 
trasting background. 
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Safety Goggle 
Watchemoket Optical Co., Providence, R. ]. 
Model: Industrial safety goggle, “Eye 

Savers.” 
Application: For use in factories and war 


wae 


plants where flying pieces of equipment 
may injure the eyes. 

Description: This all-plastic goggle has lenses 
made of plexiglas. The lens material is 
crystal clear, non-distorting and will not 
shatter or splinter under impact. The gog- 
gle fits directly over prescription glasses, 
and full frame gives added protection 
against injury from sides, top and bottom. 
The lenses can be easily removed for clean- 
ing or replacement and the frame _ is 


strongly reinforced with a metal clip at 
the bridge. The goggle only weighs 1% 
oz. Snap-in filters are available for torch. 
welding or cutting, and other glares. 


Boric Acid Fuse 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pitts. 
burgh, Pa. 

Model: DBA-1 Fuse. 

Application: For’ outdoor power systems, to 
interrupt circuit to faulted equipment and 
isolate fault from feeders with complete 
180° air break. 

Description: Available in voltage ratings 
from 7.5 kv through 69 kv, this fuse js 
applicable in utility and industrial high. 
voltage power systems for protecting power 
transformers, feeder-circuit sectionalizing, 
distribution transformers, high-voltage ca- 


pacitors and potential transformers. Blown 
fuse is dropped out of circuit after fault 
current is interrupted, with no possibility 
of burning contacts or arcing between fuse 
tube and clips. 

It is also claimed there is no chance of 
carbonized fuse parts breaking down to 
produce leakage or a second fault. Other 
features are the “de-ion” boric acid 
quenching action and sleetproof ejector 
mechanism for all-weather operation. 

e e 


Metal Paint Surfacer 


Kelite Products, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Model: Kelite “Process K.” 


Application: To remove scale and rust from 
metal and prepare surfaces for painting. 
Description: Process K is claimed to 
thoroughly remove scale from heat treated 
metal and prepare surfaces for painting. 
way. The soak in this material is also said 
to provide protection against rust for a 
period ranging up to several weeks. It 
leaves a sufficient surface etch, according 
to the manufacturer, to insure good paint 
adhesion, but does not attack the metal. 


Free-Vane Controller 


The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Model: Convertible Free-Vane Controller. 
Application: For automatically controlling 
temperature (up to 3600°F.) flow, liquid 
level, pressure, draft humidity, pH value, 
and time program. 
Description: This new air-operated automatic 
control instrument operates on the same 
basic free-vane principle as that used on 
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If you are building or converting combustion facilities for 
lif. power, heating or processing — Webster, standard, 
eal designed and manufactured gas burners, oil burners, 
. combination burners and control units are available. 
7 to 
reated ’ ’ , ; 
ting, Webster Combustion Engineers are ready to assist 
0 sal : f a 
for in solving your combustion problems and to 
.S. t @ 6 e ° °,° 
wrding design special equipment to meet special conditions. 
paint 


metal. 


Consult Webster First — 


i; | THE WEBSTER ENGINEERING COMPANY . .. . TULSA, OKLA. 


liquid 

value, Division of SURFACE COMBUSTION - - - Toledo, Ohio 
matic Representatives— CATLETT ENGINEERS, INC., Dallas ” F. Jj. EVANS ENGINEERING CO., Birmingham, Houston 
same F. P. FISCHER ENGINEERING CO., New Orleans @ E.G. LANCHAMMER CO., San Antonio 

don SURFACE COMBUSTION, Chicago, Denver, Pittsburgh € OIL FIELD EQUIPMENT CO., New York 
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Armine America With Fact 


. Servel and Gas Companies || 


yild & stronge 


eed : 
producing _— - an thi program, 
over a year ’ mo been sponsoring . on nutri- 
er ee ful information am 
milhon custom Oo P rehensive progr 


over 
men all 
o works m 


Servel factories work 
round the clock 
producing war materials 


for home and 


fighting fronts 
AIRCRAFT ASSEMBLIES and parts, in- ORDNANCE MATERIALS such as shell 
cluding wings, cylinder heads, tubing, crash cases, breech casings, and fire units for 
skids, and radio parts. field ranges. 
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Gas Burner 


The Mettler ‘* FA Ni -Al i ud 


Features 
New Automatic Safety Pilot and — Controls 


Pes 4 
oe — 
* ae 4-9 
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ECHANISM _ 


COMBINATION. MAGNETIC 
& THROTTLING VALVE 


- 


. 

oe FAN MOTOR 

os AUTOMATICALLY 
MBINED:. _HER 


* 


GAS FUEL INTAKE 


‘AIR DOOR FOR NATURAL 
DRAFT SERVICE 


METTLER © 
GAS BURNER 


ER, ae 


prownear Difficult ‘Delia Scien 


“Transaxil” Pilot and Flame Guard in the above picture reveals the simplicity and flex- 
ibility of Mettler Mechanical Draft Gas Burners. The burners and Transaxil Safety 
Pilot are scientifically coordinated, providing instant fuel shutoff upon flame failure. 


LEE B. METTLER CO. 


406 South Main Street 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 
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TROUBLE FREE 


SAVES LABOR SAVES MONEY 


SIZES FROM % IN. TO 2 INCHES 


H-M LOW PRESSURE REGULATORS 


THE WAR EFFORT DEMANDS ECONOMY IN THE USE OF ALL MATERIAL AND LABOR. 
THE H-M THERMO CONTROL REGULATOR SAVES BOTH BECAUSE IT IS DESIGNED AND 
PRECISION ENGINEERED FOR STURDINESS, LONG LIFE AND TROUBLE FREE SERVICE. 
REPLACE YOUR OLD REGULATOR NOW WHILE ALL SIZES ARE STILL AVAILABLE AND 
ELIMINATE MANY SERVICE CALLS 


INA REGULATOR COMPANY 


800 EAST 108 STREET +¢ LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


THERMO CONTROL 


DEPENDABLE 


previous models offered by this company 
In the convertible-type controller a number 
of design refinements have been incorpor 
ated, which simplify the instrument anil 


make it more convenient to service. The 
new instrument is also designed so that 
the user can convert from one type of 
control system to another. 

The Convertible Air-Operated Controller 
is offered in the following types: Monoset 
(on and off), Ampliset (throttling), Pre- 
set, Reset and Magniset. 

The adjustments for fitting the control- 
ler to the requirements of the process are 
located on a dial board above the chart. 


Catalogs 


® American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp.,_ El- 
mira, N. Y., announces two new fire ex- : 
tinguisher charts, showing the operating 
characteristics of first aid hand fire ex- 
tinguishers and wheeled engines. 

The charts clearly and concisely tabulate 
the several types of hand fire extinguishers 
and wheeled engines, and their suitability or 
otherwise as applying to Class “A”, “B” and 
“C” fires in accordance with Underwriters 
Laboratories classification. For convenience, 
a Class “D” is added to cover the fire haz- 
ards of automobiles, commercial trucks, etc., 
and a Class “DT” to cover the fire risks per- 
taining to tank-trucks and _trailer-tractors. 
Recommendations are also included for al- 
cohol and kindred fire hazards. 

e° e 


@® Wheelco Instruments Co., Harrison and 
Peoria Sts., Chicago, Ill., has published a 
new catalog designed to provide a conveni- 
ent, condensed listing of the principal items 
of equipment manufactured at its plants. 
This bulletin, known as the “Wheelco Con- 
densed Catalog” is a summary of the Com- 
plete Wheelco Catalog which may be had 
upon request to the company. The con- 
densed booklet also gives a complete list 
of cities where Wheelco sales and service 
engineers are located. 
e e 


® The Air Reduction Co., 60 East 42nd 
St.. New York has issued a new 12-page 
booklet, “Pipe Templates for Welded Fit- 
tings,” on how to fabricate fittings for welded 
piping installations by means of flame-cut- 
ting and welding. This illustrated booklet 
shows how to draw up and use paper tem- 
plates for flame-cutting pipe to assure ac- 
curate, close fitting connections. 

The templates and procedures described 
in this booklet are intended primarily for 
use where special fittings are required or 
where stock welding fittings may not be 
available when needed. In such cases the 
methods outlined here will save guesswork 
and spoilage and will help assure efficient 
fabrication of fittings. 
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Standard of New Jersey 
Submits New Plan to SEC 


EARINGS on the amended plan of Stand- 

ard Oil Co. (New Jersey) to divest itself 
of its interest in the stocks of five natural 
gas companies by forming a new company, 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co., were com- 
pleted on July 15. The plan is currently 
being studied by the staff of the public utili- 
ties division and will later be submitted to 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Under this new plan the Standard Oil 
will exchange its holdings of stocks in natural 
gas companies for all stocks of the new Con- 
solidated Natural Gas, and then distribute 
shares of Consolidated to its own stockhold- 
ers. The parent company has requested action 
by SEC before Sept. 15, 1943 in order that 
it may distribute Consolidated ‘stock to its 
stockholders before the end of this year. 

If the amended plan is approved by SEC, 
Consolidated will acquire from Standard the 
stock of five natural gas companies at actual 
cost to Standard as follows: Hope Natural 
Gas Co., $15,986,017; East Ohio Gas Co., 
$20,603,149; Peoples Natural Gas Co., $7,- 
640.000; River Gas Co., $750,545; and New 
York State Natural Gas Corp., $1,075,022; 
or a total of $46,054,734. 

Consolidated will, in exchange for these 
shares, issue to Standard 2,729,359 shares 
of its common stock of a par value of $15 
a share. The total par value of Consolidated’s 
stock to be exchanged is $40,925,385 and the 
difference of $5,129,349 will be carried as 
capital surplus on Consolidated’s books. 
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Low-Tin Solders 
Qualities Analyzed 


In response to the current need for infor- 
mation on the utility of soft solders contain- 
ing 20% or less of tin, as required by a re- 
cent WPB order, a practical study of the 
solders included in recent federal and SAE 
specifications is being conducted at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. A report by J. A. 
Kies and W. F. Roeser covering only the first 
phases of the investigation was presented at 
the annual meeting of the American Society 
for Testing Materials in June. 

Six solders containing 20% to 50% of tin, 
small additions of antimony, bismuth, and 
copper, and the remainder lead, were studied. 
One of the 20% tin solders contained 1.25% 
of silver. Spreading tests on copper showed 
the higher tin solders to best advantage, an 
advantage not maintained on black iron. 
Strength tests of simple lap joints in sheet 
metals proved that for some practical appli- 
cations the low-tin solders are just as strong 
as the old stand-bys. The main disadvantage 
of the low-tin solders is the relative difficulty 
in handling. The thickness of solder film for 
maximum strength of joint is no greater for 


a 20% tin solder than for 50-50 solder. 
« 


FPC Opinions and Decisions 
Printed in Booklet Form 


The Federal Power Commission has issued 
an 1166-page volume entitled “Federal Power 
Commission Reports, Volume II,” presenting 
as a second in a series the opinions and deci- 
sions of the commission from July 1, 1939, to 
Dec. 31, 1941, with an appendix of selected 
orders in the nature of opinions. The new 
volume is uniform with Volume I, which con- 
tains all the formal opinions and accompany- 
ing orders, and selected orders in the nature 
of opinions, issued by the commission from 
Jan. 1, 1931, to June 30, 1939. 

The compilation made public July 12 con- 
tains a 60-page digest and index and is bound 
in buckram. It is sold at $1.75 a copy by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
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ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., to 
whom orders should be addressed. Copies of 
Federal Power Commission Reports, Volume 
I, are available at $1.50 each. 
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Ohio Gas Deal Approved 


The Ohio Public Utilities Commission: has 
approved the sale and trade of $1,370,000 
worth of gas wells and leaseholds in Ohio 
between the East Ohio Gas Co. and the Ohio 
Gueld Gas Co. The transaction was deemed 
necessary to augment storage facilities to 
meet war needs, 

Authorization was granted whereby the 
East Ohio company paid $484,000 for gas 
wells and leaseholds in Stark and Summit 
counties to provide summer storage space for 
gas piped in from Texas and West Virginia. 


New Drilling Venture 
Started in Pittsburgh 


In an attempt to find new natural gas sup- 
plies for winter, the Manufacturers Light & 
Heat Co. of Pittsburgh will drill in Clinton 
sands in Butler County, 400 miles north 8f 
Pittsburgh. It is estimated the venture will 
cost $50,000. 


Gas Tank to Be Scrapped 


Officials of the Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co., Chicago, have announced that the 
5500-ton gas-storage holder into which an 
army bomber crashed several weeks ago will 
be dismantled and the metals turned over to 
the Regional Salvage Drive. 


GAS 
MANPOWER 


Save 


CRITICAL MATERIALS 


TIME 
MONEY 


with Carboseal Anti-Leak 


Carboseal Anti-Leak saves gas 
by stopping leaks in the bell-and- 
spigot joints of dry-gassystems. The 
liquid compound swells the joint 
packing and stops the leaks. Reduc- 
tions of 100 per cent in joint leakage 
are common. Reports show that 
joints in mains treated seven years 
ago are still tight. 


Carboseal Anti-Leak saves man- 


power in two ways. First, only a 
.mall crew is required to apply it. 
And, second, service calls due to 
dust trouble are reduced, because 
the Anti-Leak thoroughly wets the 
main and lays the dust. 


Carboseal Anti-Leak saves criti- 


cal materials, largely eliminating 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street [Jaa New York, N. Y. 


the steel and rubber necessary for 
other methods of leakage control. 


Carboseal Anti-Leak saves time. 
Its application by gravity flow in- 
side the mains requires an average 
of four filling connections to the 
main per mile—excavation and re- 
paving are almost eliminated. 


Carboseal Anti-Leak saves 


money. The average cost of the 
Anti-Leak treatment is about 50 
cents per joint, a fraction of the cost 
of leakage correction by other 


means. 


_ For additional information, write 
for the book, “Correcting Leakage 
in Gas Distribution Systems with 


CARBOSEAL Anti-Leak.” 


**Carboseal”’ is a registered trade-mark of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 


PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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FOR SALE 


GAS PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


One Ingersoll-Rand Centrifugal Gas 


Booster; Capacity — 500,000 cu. ft. per 
hour at 6 Ibs discharge pressure; 5,000 
R.P.M. Direct Connected to a 320 HP Terry 
Condensing Steam Turbine —140 Ibs Steam 
Pressure, and including one (1) Elliott- 
Ehrhart Barometric Condenser. This equip- 
ment is in excellent condition. 


One Kerr-Murray Gas Storage Holder; 
Erected 1895 —200,000 cu. ft. capacity — 
Steel Tank, 2 Lifts. This holder is in very 
good condition. 


One Steel Tower—15’-0’ dia. x 99’- 0’ 
high, with 36’ inlet and outlet connections. 
Complete with spray nozzles, baffles, grids, 
and one (1) steel tank 6’-O’ dia. x 19’-0Q’ 
high in outlet line. This tower is in very 
good condition. 


We will be glad to furnish detailed specifica- 
tions and prices of any of the above pieces of 
equipment. 


MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY 


415 CLIFFORD ST., DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


Available in widest range 
of sizes, from 3%" to 
6” 1.P.S. 


For operating pressures 
up to 5 pounds. 


Unusually low in current 
consumption. 


For all voltages and fre- 
quencies, A.C. or D.C. 


Quiet, positive and 
trouble-free operation. 


INDUSTRY'S FIRST CHOICE SINCE °31 


General Controls’ K-3B is a versatile magnetic gas 
valve. It has a wide acceptance for use in controlling 
gas to heat-treating ovens, boilers, furnaces, and 
similar industrial installations. Write for Catalog 52 


801 ALLEN AVENUE e GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 


BRANCHES: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Denver, 
Chicago, Dallas and San Francisco 


FPC Orders Northern Indiana 
To Dispose of $9,000,000 


‘THE Federal Power Commission announced 

July 27 its order directing the Northerp 
Indiana Public Service Co., Hammond, Ind. 
to show cause within 30 days why it should 
not be ordered by the commission to dis;.ose 
of over $9,000,000 in write-ups and other 
amounts representing excess over original 
cost. The order states that Northern Indiana’s 
response “shall be in the form of an offe: of 
proof and shall set forth the facts upon which 
it relies with particularity.” 

In detail the order directs the Northerp 
Indiana Public Service Co. to show cause why 
the commission should not by order deter. 
mine and direct that the company (1) estab. 
lish $9,366,681.95 in its electric, gas and com. 
mon plant adjustments accounts and $13]. 
990.66 in its electric and gas plant acquisi- 
tion adjustments accounts; (2) submit plans 
for the disposition of $7,761,277.71 of the 
$9,366,681.95, described in the staff’s report as 
representing excess arising through purchase 
of property from associated companies; (3) 
submit plans for the disposition of the $13].. 
990.66; (4) dispose of $1,605,404.24 of the 
$9,366,681.95 in accordance with the disposi- 
tions recommended by the commission’s staff. 

Utility operations of Northern Indiana are 
confined entirely to the northern part of the 
state of Indiana; however, electric energy for 
resale purposes is purchased at the state lines 
of Illinois and Michigan from other utility 
companies; also natural gas is purchased un- 
der certain contracts with Chicago District 
Pipeline Co. The company supplies gas to 
customers in 54 cities, towns and communi- 
ties in northern Indiana. 

e o 


Southern United Acquires 
Facilities of Subsidiaries 


The Federal Power Commission announced 
July 7 its order authorizing Southern United 
Gas Co., Fort Smith, Ark., to acquire and 
operate facilities of its wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries operating in Arkansas and Okla- 
homa for the transportation and sale of 
natural gas in interstate commerce. In its 
application filed Feb. 3, Southern United 
requested authority to acquire and operate 
all operating properties of its subsidaries, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma Gas Co., Industrial Oil 
& Gas Co., Ozark Natural Gas Co., South- 
western States Gas Co., Twin City Pipe Line 
Co., and Western Oklahoma Gas Co., in 
consideration of which Southern United will 
assume all obligations of the six companies 
and cancel all their outstanding stock. 

According to the order the acquisition by 
Southern United of the six companies does 
not involve any new financing and will not 
change revenues or fixed charges. No changes 
in rates are contemplated and the consolida- 
tion will result in operating economies in 
accounts and transactions with state and 
federal agencies. A single set of books will 
be kept in place of seven. 


New Bottle Plant Will Be 
Large User of Natural Gas 


With plans to use 1,000,000 cu. ft. of nat- 
ural gas daily, the Alexander H. Kerr & Co.’s 
new plant at Santa Ana, Calif., will be one 
of Southern Counties Gas Co.’s principal con- 
sumers, according to C. L. Ferry, industrial 
sales engineer. 

To bring the natural gas to the site, 3400 
ft. of 6-in. salvaged and reconditioned pipe 
is being laid by the Pacific Pipeline Co. 

Completely. new equipment is being in- 
stalled at the plant, which will occupy the 
building erected some 15 years ago by the 
Dixon Glass Co. 
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ban. How Calculator Operates 
d un- To Find Drill Size 
istrict 1. Rotate movable dial until specific gravity coincides with gas 
as to pressure. 
muni- 2. Rotate movable segment until proper orifice coefficient coin- 
cides with desired gas quantity (cu. ft. per hr.). If orifice 
coefficient is not known, use 0.8. 
3. Read drill size on movable dial opposite the arrow (0.8) on 
the orifice coefficient scale of movable segment. 
To Find Cubic Feet Per Hour From : HH 
till B. t.u. Per Hour i 
nieed 1. Rotate movable segment until heating value of gas (B. ft. u. JUD 
per cu. ft.) coincides with gas quantity in thousands of B. ft. u. 
and per hour on quantity scale. 
sub- 2. Read gas quantity in cu. ft. per hour against 1.0 (orifice co- 
Vkla- efficient scale). 
2 of To Find Quantity (Cu. ft. Per Hour) for 
cad Given Drill Size Its Fle 
rate 1. Rotate movable dial until specific gravity coincides with gas C; 
: pressure. 
T1es, 2. Rotate movable segment until arrow (0.8) on the orifice co- e e 
Oil efficient scale is opposite appropriate drill size. i 
uth- 3. Read quantity (cu. ft. per hr.) against appropriate orifice co- % Th yl " 3 e 
Shs efficient. If orifice coefficient is not known, use 0.8. 
, in To Find B.t.u. Per Hour Given Cubic 
will Feet Per Hour Some things are so sound, so enduring that not 
— 1. Rotate movable segment until 1.0 on the orifice coefficient even the turmoil of war can obscure them. A good 


name — built by the surpassing goodness of a 
product— is one of these. And the SMITHway 


scale coincides with the gas quantity in cu. ft. per hour. 
1 by 2. Read corresponding B.t. u. per hour in thousands against ap- 
propriate heating value (B.t. u. per cu. ft.). 


yes Permaglas Water Heater is that kind of a product! 
S : Although war has temporarily restricted the 
1ges 
ida. We Poy postage on orders eccompenied by manufacture of this product, ‘‘its flag is still fly- 
‘. remittance. Add 3% sales tax on California ing,” just as the good will it has created con- 
and orders; 10% excise tax on Canadian orders. tinues to live. Thus, when steel goes back into 
will civilian use, the SMITHway Permaglas Water 
ORDER SPECIAL OFFER $ 00 . Heater will again be a profitable source of 
TODAY 25 % Discount on All Eech customer satisfaction. 
GAS Orders of 25 or More “ 
1709 West Eighth Street Guin way 
lat- Los Angeles, Calif. 
na Gentlemen: Please send me.............. W.B.P. Gas Flow 
on Orifice Calculators, for which | am enclosing check (or 
‘ial meaner er@er) GeeS...........2..--.....4.... WATER HEATERS 
100 ES TE SA LE RA RR ROL AN TO SORA HEE 
ipe 
. ENDLESS PEDAL SOLO SEE A. O. SMITH 
“a CORPORATION 
the ADDRESS. .................---------------ceccecceeceeeeeesec tees tenettteeecce ns Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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SERVING == 


] THE WAR FRONT 


FRONTS 


Now! TWO COMPANIES TO SERVE NEEDS OF WAR AND PEACE 


To give better service in safety and heat control to the nation’s gas 
industry ... and at the same time in no way slacken the primary effort 
in production of war materials ...a company well-known to you has 
now become two. Until peace, the old organization, Domestic Manu- 
facturing Company, produces exclusively for war. A new organization, 
Domestic Thermostat Company, in a new, neighboring plant in the Los 
Angeles industrial district, produces exclusively the efficient Domestic 
thermostats and safety controls so effective in gas appliance service on 
the home front. In this way, each of these companies, with its direct 
purpose, will better serve for war and peace. 


A name for dependability 


in safety and comfort 
of gas appliances 


LOS ANGELES ... CALIFORNIA 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING CO., INC. © DOMESTIC THERMOSTAT CO. 


ANOTHER PERFORMANCE RECORD [| 


..-FOR 
GREENLEE 


Hydraulic PIPE PUSHERS! 


% Here’s a typical example of what can be 
done to save time and conserve manpower 
when installing underground pipe, drainage 

ducts, or concrete sewers. With a Greenlee With No. 796 Power Pump 
Pusher, hours are not wasted digging or Shown heres the type of Greenlee equipment that 
back-filling long trenches, cutting pavement, push of 3” pipe in 2 hours and 25 minutes. Extra 


or tunnelling. Only a short trench is needed savings in time were made possible by using a 
& y Greenlee No. 796 Motor-Driven Reciprocating Pump 


for the pusher and pipe. The savings often which provides power to drive all Greenlee hydraulic 
bay for a Greenlee Pusher on the first or second units. The operator simply watches the progress of 
job. Two powerful hydraulic units are avail- sme ney and ss 2 ape ee ae —— 

pe . ” ” urning the pressure off or on. Wi S equip- 
able ; Model 790, 20-Ton unit for 114” to 4 ment, the toughest pushing job in the most difficult 
pipe size, and the Model 795, 75-Ton unit soil can be made with only one man needed to 
that is designed for drainage ducts, concrete »perate the machine. Write for full details. 


sewer, and other pipe beyond 4”. 
Write Today for Complete Information and Bulletin S-117 


9 
% 
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CP Gas Ranges Promoted 
For Post-War Markets 


Looking forward to rich post-war markets, 
plans to keep certified performance as 
ranges before the American public have been 
announced by the CP Range Division of the 
Association of Gas Appliance and Equipment 
Manufacturers. 

Advertising and publicity will be directed 
towards assisting gas companies, gas range 
dealers and department stores to publicize 
“Gas for Cooking” and “CP Gas Ranges ior 
Cooking Perfection.” 

In addition to trade publication adver. 
tising, an advertising mat service is being 
made available for use in local newspapers 
by retailers and gas companies. The theme 
of these ready-to-print advertisements wil] 
be, “Buy War Gonds Today for the CP Gas 
Range You'll Want Tomorrow.” 

The Certified Performance Gas Range Pro. 
gram was inaugurated by the gas: industry 
back in 1938 to establish uniform high stand. 
ards for gas cooking appliances and to serve 
as a buying guide for the public. Many man- 
ufacturers incorporated the certified per- 
formance features in their ranges and more 
than a million dollars was spent in promoting 
and advertising the CP seal. Gas companies 
actively supported the program because it 
provided an opportunity to obtain better 
grade merchandise in their customers’ homes. 
The program was also actively supported by 
gas range dealers and department stores in 
all parts of the country. 

As a result of the CP program, utilities 
and dealers alike reported increased unit 
sales of all gas ranges and substantial in- 
crease in the average selling price per range. 

Specifications of post-war CP gas ranges 
are now being considered by the combined 
Post-War Planning Committees of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association and the CP Gas Range 
Division of the Association of Gas Appliance 
and Equipment Manufacturers. 


1550-hp. Gas Compressor 
Station at Amarillo, Texas 


A field compressor station with 1550 hp. 
capacity is being installed by the Consolidat- 
ed Gas Utilities Corp. of Oklahoma City in 
the Amarillo gas field, 10 miles west and 
three miles north of Shamrock, Texas. The 
plant is schedued to be in operation by Oct. 5. 

The station is located in a gas field in 
which the Consolidated owns several natural 
gas wells. It will increase volume of deliv- 
eries into the company’s 14-in. transmission 
line to Enid, Okla., Wichita, Hutchinson and 
Lyons, Kan. It is designed to meet increased 
demands, principally due to war industries. 

C. S. Worley, purchasing agent and engi- 
neer for Consolidated Gas Utilities Corp., 
says that the new station will include two 
400-hp. angle-type Clark compressor units 
and three horizontal-type, 250-hp. Clark units, 
and regular auxiliary installations. 

The new compressor station is located 12 
miles southwest of the Twitty compressor 
station of the same company, which also is 
connected to the 14-in. main line. 


Dry Gas Found in B.C. 


Premier John Hart disclosed that dry gas 
has been discovered in the Fort Norman area 
of British Columbia. He said American army 
engineers when searching for water had dis- 
covered the gas and had asked the province 
for the right to drill for it for light and fuel 
purposes. 

“We've given authority for this drilling, 
under the usual royalty basis of 15%,” Mr. 
Hart said. 
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Your appliance repair dealer 
is an important man to know these 
days. He tries to keep as many replace- 
ment parts on hand as priorities, allot- 
ments, etc., will allow him. He has 
studied appliance repair, equipped his 
shop with the parts and repair tools 
needed to keep your home appliances 
operating efficiently for the duration. 
Just think now! What on earth would 
you do if your heating system quit cold 
...if your washing machine stopped 
work in the middle of a washing... if 
your vacuum cleaner decided it was 
through working for you... if your 
refrigerator got temperamental ? 


Any one of these happenings would 


give you a bad day. But fortunately you 
can do two things about it. 


First, you can help avoid such annoy- 
ances by proper care and use of appliances. 
Use them without abusing them. Keep 
them cleaned up regularly for more 
efficient operation. Keep them oiled 
according to instructions. 


Second, when appliances go dead, call 
the ‘‘spectalist in repair.” He is your 
authorized repair dealer. Each office of 
this company has a list of these men. 
Call your local P.G.and E. office when 


oneofyourhomeappli- 5 7 

Duration-ize 
ances breaks down and "your appliances 
you don’t know where — 
to have it repaired. 


PGE; 


PACIFIC GAS AN D 
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Announcement has been made by Major 
A. E. Higgins, vice president, Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., who 
is now on _ active 
service with the 
army air corps, of 
the appointment of 
Donald D. Foster 
as assistant sales 
manager. 


Mr. Foster for- 
merly was district 
manager for the 


Pittsburgh territory. 
In his new capacity 
he will be acting 
head of the sales 
division for both 
parent company and 
and subsidiary, The Merco Nordstrom Valve 
Co. He is a native of Pittsburgh and a grad- 
uate of Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
e @ 

N. E. Bertl, sales technical representative, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York re- 
signed July 2, to join Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., Bloomfield, N. J. He 
will continue his work in gas engineering 
for the production of incandescent lamps and 
radio tubes. 

Mr. Bertl served on. various American Gas 
Association committees including the ap- 
proval requirements committees for burner 
valves and industrial boilers. 


WANTED 


Gas appliance engineer with water 
heater experience and sound technical 
education to check production in com- 
pany plants. 

Development ability desirable. Men 
employed in essential industry must 
furnish statement of availability. 


Box 110, GAS Magazine 
1708 West Eighth Street 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


(ota a ee 


Wofford Cai: was elected president of the 
Southern Union Gas Co. when the board of 
directors held its annual meeting in June. 
Mr. Cain is one of the founders of the com- 
pany and personally superintended the laying 
of the first lines in the system. 

Albert S. Johnson, now on active service 
in the army, was elected vice chairman of 
the board. Other executive officers include: 
C. H. Zachry, executive vice president; 
F. W. Smith, vice president and treasurer; 
James C. Reid, vice president and operating 
manager; Ross Byron, vice president; J. R. 
Cole III, vice president; H. V. McConkey, 
secretary-comptroller; F. D. Bradley, assist- 
ant treasurer; Willis L. Lea, Jr., assistant 
secretary; E. O’N. Johnson, assistant sec- 
retary; and Scott Hughes, general attorney. 
Mr. Hughes is also on leave of absence serv- 
ing in the army. 

e e 


Appointment of Robert R. MecLachlen as 
assistant director of the Materials Division of 
the Petroleum Administration for War was 
announced last month by Deputy Petroleum 
Administrator Ralph K. Davies. 

Mr. McLachlen transferred from the Dis- 
tribution Bureau of the War Production 
Board, for which he had served as materials 
liaison between WPB and PAW. He succeeds 
Howard C. Turner, who is now on PAW’s 
organization planning staff. 

A veteran of 21 years experience in the oil 
business, the new assistant director has been 
in Washington since January, 1942, when he 
joined the Materials Division of WPB. 


Herbert A. Wagner, chairman of the 
board of the Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
and Power Co., Baltimore, has retired and 
has been succeeded by Charles M. Cohn, 
president, to the chairmanship. 

Mr. Wagner joined the Consolidated staff 
in 1908 as a consulting engineer and in 1910 
was elected vice president. In 1915 he became 
president and in 1939 was re-elected presi- 
dent and chairman of the board. 

Mr. Cohn has spent his entire business 
career with the Baltimore utility company 
and has been a member of its board of di- 
rectors and executive committee for a num- 
ber of years. 


STURDY, DEPENDABLE CONNECTIONS 


MUELLER Service Clamps are built to with- 
stand rough usage. 
tough malleable iron, readily stands up under 
installation and 


the strain of 


shifting and settling pipes. It 1s 


curved to fit the pipe. 
and wide with large nuts. The special MUEL- 
LER Lead Gasket insures a leak-proof connec- 
tion that will last for years when properly 


Double Strap 


Service Clamp installed. 


MUELLER (0°: DECATUR.ILL. » LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
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Lloyd D. Tracht, assistant secretar» of 
the United Gas Corp., operating division. has 
been elected a vice-president of the Houston 
Control of the Controllers Institute of Amer. 
ica. 


e @ 
Howard E. Wahrenbrock has been ap. 


pointed assistant general counsel for the 
Federal Power Commission after serving as 
a principal attorney for that group since 


Sydney J. Perry of Leicester has been 
elected president of the British Commercial 
Gas Association. This group has not hield 
meetings since the outbreak of war and the 
election was sponsored by the executive 
committee to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of President Grimsley on ac. 


count of ill health. 
e e@ 


Two new staff appointments have been 
announced by the Bristol Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. J. W. Peckham has been named 
manager of the development and design en- 
gineering department with headquarters at 
the general company offices in Waterbury, 
and E. Nuber has been appointed manager 
of the Pacific coast branch offices and fac- 
tory. Mr. Nuber will make his headquarters 
at 40 Berry St., San Francisco. 

Mr. Peckham was formerly Bristol Pacific 


On Active Duty 


Two top executives of the Pacific Lighting 
Corp. have recently won promotions in the 
army air forces in which branch of the forces 
they are presently serving. Maj. Robert W. 
Miller, president of the Pacific Lighting 
Corp., has been elevated to rank of lieutenant 
colonel, as has Maj. Robert A. Hornby, 
vice president and executive engineer of the 
utility company. 

Lieut. Col. Miller is attached to the ground 
and college training sections of the A-3 
(Training) division of the AAFWCTC, head- 
quarters for all army flying schools in the 
West. Lieut. Col. Hornby is personnel staff 
officer at the air training base in Santa Ana, 


Calif. 
e @ 


Lieut. James W. Darroch of the United 
States Naval Reserve and formerly of the 
engineering department of the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co., San Francisco, has been 
awarded the Navy Cross for “extraordinary 
heroism and distinguished service” during 
the invasion of North Africa. 

Lieut. Darroch graduated from the uni- 
versity of California in electrical engineering 
in 1935 and joined the staff of the P. G. & 
E. in June, 1938. He was called to service 
in the navy in July, 1940. 

e e@ 


Lieut. Wayne R. Smith, Jr., son of W. 
R. Smith vice president of the Continental 
Water Heater Co., Los Angeles, has brought 
honor to himself and his family by recently 
meriting the Distinguished Flying Cross. 
Lieut. Smith, is a pilot in the army air corps 
and was cited for “extraordinary achieve- 
ment while participating in aerial flights in 
the Southwest Pacific area from Nav. 16, 
1942 to May 12, 1943.” 

e e@ 


Lieut. Deke Houlgate, long affiliated with 
the American Gas Association as its special 
representative for the motion picture indus- 
try in Hollywood, has been promoted to cap- 
tain. He is- serving in the press relations de- 
partment at the Santa Ana (Calif.) air base. 
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(Payne Products Are in the Fight, from Ain-Beida to Reykjavik) 


a A arvana to global war fronts — by ’plane, rail, ship, 
-- half-track, even camel-back—are strange new products 
of the PAYNE plant at Beverly Hills. They bear little re- 
semblance to the furnaces we made in pre-war days, but 
," s , each is built to the same high standards of precision and 
ide i >’ durability. * The device illustrated typifies PAYNE’S war- 
seo. : y, ‘ time production. After Victory, our Dealers will have even 
finer PAYNE heating equipment to supply post-war demand. 


PAYNEHERT 


yimeaeer 30 YEARS OF Leapensuiryy 


Illustrated: Photographic 
Print Washer for Field 
Lab.,U.S. Army Air Corps. 


feuyne FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC., BEVERLY HILLS, seal 


WORKING AGAINST TIME — 


Are Meeting and Beating 
Ditching Schedules 


® Multi-Speed Transmission 

® Abundant Power 

® High Capacity Digging 
Wheel 

® Operating Ease 

® Unit Type Construction 

® Top Quality Materials 


ARE SOME OF THE REASONS 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVE. “Pioneer of the Small Trencher” - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“CLEVELANDS’” Save More...Because they Do More 
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coast district manager and Mr. Nuber was 
manager of the Akron branch office and 
factory prior to his new appointment. 

George M. Muschamp and Paul L. 
Goldstrohm have been appointed vice presi- 
dents of the Brown Instrument Co., a Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. subsidiary, it 
was announced following a meeting of the 
' company’s board of directors at Philadelphia. 

Mr. Muschamp, who has been with the 
company for the past 12 years, will be vice 
president in charge of engineering, while Mr. 
Goldstrohm, who has celebrated 20 years 
with Brown Instrument Co., will be vice 
president in charge of production. Both these 
positions are newly created. 

+ * 


R. W. Stafford, chief engineer, Connelly 
Iron Sponge & Governor Co., Chicago, re- 
cently had the misfortune to fracture both 
arms in a bicycle accident. He is making 
good recovery and expects to soon be back 


on the job. 
e * 


G. J. Neuner, vice president of Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Co., has announced 
his resignation to enter private law practice. 
He has been directly connected with the 
- Panhandle Eastern for the past 12 years, 
first as legal advisor and later as vice presi- 
dent and legal counsel, and since Aug. 1, 
1938, as vice president in charge of opera- 
tions. 

ee e 

John H. Kunkel, director of public rela- 
tions and advertising, The Fluor Corp., Ltd., 
Los Angeles, has been elected vice president 
of the National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, Inc. He is also a member of the board 
of directors of the NIAA and president of 
the Los Angeles chapter of Industrial Adver- 


tising Association of Southern California. 
This is Mr. Kunkel’s second term as head of 
the Los Angeles group. 

e e 

Cy C. Young, formerly assistant new busi- 
ness manager of the Gas Service Co., Kansas 
City, is now utilization consultant in the Nat- 
ural Gas Division of the Office of War Util- 
ities. In this capacity he will work in connec- 
tion with gas utilization and requirements, 
particularly in war industries. 

Mr. Young obtained a leave of absence 
from the gas company in September, 1942, 
to join the power branch of the WPB as sen- 
ior engineer. 

e e 

H. H. Ross, former president of the Indus- 
trial Gas Corp., has been appointed operat- 
ing manager for the Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Co., in Oklahoma. He relieves C. U. Daniels, 
who is now devoting his entire time to leas- 
ing lands and natural gas purchases. 

e e 

Wirt Franklin, district director of pro- 
duction and director in charge of District 
Two (Middle West) in the Petroleum Admin- 
istration for War, has accepted the important 
post of special field assistant, attached to the 
deputy petroleum administrator’s office of the 
PAW. 

Mr. Franklin was one of the founders and 
first president of the Independent Petroleum 
Associaton of America, and was chairman of 
the planning and coordination committee dur- 
ing the days of the petroleum code. His ofh- 
cial headquarters will be in Washington. 

* % 

After 45 years of continuous service in 
the public utility industry, George T. Mac- 
beth, chief gas engineer of the Westchester 
Lighting Co., retired officially on June 1. 
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However, because of manpower shortage he 
will continue in his position for some months. 

Mr. Macbeth started his career in the 
public utility field in 1898 as an employee 
of the United Gas Improvement Co. of Phila. 
delphia. Two years later he joined the 
Omaha Gas Co. and in 1901 became affliated 
with the Westchester Lighting Co. as fore. 
man of the Yonkers Gas Works. After suc. 
cessive promotions he was appointed chief 
gas engineer in 1915, a position he stil] 


holds. 
e se 


C. M. Shroyer, formerly of Luling, Tex., 
where he was manager of the Southwest 
Natural Gas Co. office, has been named man- 
ager of that company’s Stephenville distri. 
bution office. In this new district Mr. Shroyer 
will have charge of the Texas cities of 
Stephenville, Dublin, Comache, DeLean and 
Rising Star. 


Obituaries 


Charles M. Grow 


Succumbing to a brief illness at the Queen 
of the Angels Hospital at Los Angeles, where 
he had been taken for medical care, Charles 
M. Grow, former sales manager of Southern 
California Gas Co., died July 27 at the age 
of 73. Mr. Grow retired in 1935 after 42 
years continuous serv- 
ice with the company 
and predecessor com- 
panies, 

Born in Onawa, 
Iowa, on March 11, 
1870, he came to San 
Bernardino, where he 
attended high school, 
entering the service of 
the gas company there 
in 1893. He served 
successively as assist- 
ant manager and man- 
ager of the San Ber- 
nardino Gas & Electric 


Charles M. Grow 


_ Co., which organization was purchased by the 


Southern California Gas Co. in 1911. 


Before becoming manager of the sales de- 
partment in Los Angeles in 1917, Mr. Grow 


_ held the position of assistant general agent in 


the Los Angeles district. During the 18 years 
he was the company’s sales manager he was 
active in pioneering natural gas in internal 
combustion engines for water pumping, the 


| exploitation of the gas refrigerator and the 


it Must Change 


Right now the traffic light of our production flashes 
red to normal peace-time uses of Klixon controls. 
The green light is for war contracts. But war is never 
permanent. The light must change. Klixon controls 
| will again be available to manufac- 
turers of gas equipment... 
soon, we hope. 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT CO. 
ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


KLIZON 
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promotion of natural gas for steam heating in 
large buildings. He was active in gas ‘indus- 
try affairs in his business lifetime, serving as 
chairman. of the Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 


_ tion commercial section for two years and 


winning the Basford trophy both years. He 


_ was past president of the San Bernardino 


Orange Show and served as a director of the 
show. 


His brother, O. R. C. Grow, is a manager 


| of the Southern Counties Gas Co.’s harbor 
| district at San Pedro, Calif. 


Oklahoma Properties Sold 


A deal whereby the Oklahoma Natural Gas 


_ Co. will acquire the gas and pipelines utilized 


by United Carbon Industries and Westoak 


_ Gasoline Co. is now under negotiation, ac- 


cording to C. K. Springfield, superintendent 
of the plants. Pending completion of the sale 
both plants will be closed, but Oklahoma Salt 
Plant, a subsidiary of United Carbon, will 


- continue operation. 
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In Industry, as well as in every other 

phase of America’s struggle, to keep 
America safe for Americans, gas is play- 
ing a leading role. Regardless of whether 
it is an unusual requirement of accurate 
control in heat treating or some other 
industrial need, REYNOLDS has the 


answer to Gas Control Requirements. 


REYNOLDS offers greater Capacity— 
Increased Range—Quicker Response— 
all features of REYNOLDS Gas Regula- 
tors for Industrial Control. They assure 
smooth, constant outlet pressure and vol- 
ume. Manufactured in single or double 
valve construction, REYNOLDS Indus- 
trial Regulators are proved by perform- 
ance in factory tests and on installations 
throughout the world. 


REYNOLDS Cooperation in solving Gas 


Control Problems is always available. 


Johns-Manville com 


BRANCH OFFICES REPRESENTATIVES 
423 Dwight Building Eastern Appliance Co. 
Kansas City, Missouri Boston, Massachusetts 


2nd Unit Wm. A. Ehlers 
Santa Fe Building No. 268 Park Street 
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Milwaukee Gas Specialty Company 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


25,000 TONS of METAL 


SAVED 


on only 4 jobs 


On only four tailor-made large-diam- 
eter pipe jobs, more than 25,000 tons 
less iron were used than would have 
been necessary under other methods 
of design and manufacture of cast iron 
pipe. This saving resulted from speci- 
fying Mono-Cast Centrifugal Cast Iron 
Pipe in 16-ft. lengths, made in accord- 
ance with the A.S. A. Law of Design. 
In addition to this important saving in 
metal, 7,256 fewer joints were required 
with 16-ft. lengths, resulting in a large 
saving of labor and material. Three 
hundred fewer tons of joint materials 
were needed in making up the joints. 
Because of the high physical qualities 
of Mono-Cast Pipe, there was no sacri- 
fice of strength or safety. 


Such savings are important in both 
war and peace. 


American Cast Iron 
Pipe Company 


BIRMINGHAM 2, ALABAMA 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Gas 75 Kilowatt 
City 30.6 Therms Hours 


Table compiled by the California Railroad Commission showing typical gas, electric and 
telephone bills in the 25 largest American cities on June 30, 1942 | 


Telephone 

Two-Party Total 
Hand Set Combine 
Flat Rate Charges 


Electricity 


_ 


San Francisco 
Houston 
Louisville 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 

New Orleans 
Pittsburgh 
Buffalo 

Kansas City, Mo 


Oona uk Wh = 


Detroit 


Milwaukee 
Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Baltimore 
Philadelphia 
Rochester 


Minneapolis ................. (ee sans adaliatasseadl 4.09 2, ‘ 9.44 
Washington, D. C............. 5 ueblincdendiide 3.93 ; 9.54 


$3.00 $7.29 
2.75 7.79 


2.41 3.00 7.79 
Re DEE RE OE Te 2.20 , 3.25 7.87 


3.50 8.05 
8.50 
8.50 
8.70 
8.90 
9.37 


9.95 
10.35 
10.58 
10.80 
11.18 
11.34 
11.73 
12.21 
13.17 
13.91 
13.92 
14.19 
14,28 


San Francisco Has Lowest Utility Bills 


ITH an average customer charge 

of $7.29 a month, San Francisco 
has the lowest utility bills among the 
25 largest cities in the nation, accord- 
ing to the California Railroad Com- 
mission’s annual report for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1942. The North- 
ern California city has the lowest com- 
bined charges for gas, electricity and 
telephone service for an average fam- 
ily. Pacific Gas & Electric Co. supplies 
the gas and electricity in that area. 


The commission’s report contains a 
comparative table showing monthly 
charges throughout the nation for resi- 
dential use of 30.6 therms of gas, 75 
kilowatt hours of electricity, and a flat 
rate two-party hand-set telephone. The 
report places San Francisco first with 
bills of $1.92 for gas, $2.37 for elec- 
tricity, and $3 for telephone—a total 
of $7.29. Houston, Texas, and Louis- 
ville, Ky., are tied for second lowest, 
Houston having a gas charge of $2.33, 
electricity $2.71, and telephone $2.75; 
and Louisville families paying $2.41 
for gas, $2.38 for electricity, and $3 
for telephone. Total in each of these 
cities is $7.79. 


Since the railroad commission’s re- 
port was tabulated there has been an- 
other reduction in the P. G. & E. natu- 
ral gas rate, so now the charge for 30.6 
therms is only $1.83 instead of $1.92 


in San Francisco. 


For gas and electricity the commis- 
sion’s figures show San Francisco low- 


est with a combined charge of $4.29; 

Cincinnati second lowest with a com- 

bined charge of $4.55; and Los Ange- 

les third with $4.62. 
& 


Oklahoma Commission 
Approves Gas Purchases 


Nominations for purchase of natural gas in 
the deep Charlson zone of the Chickasha 
(Okla.) field were made and approved by the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission July 29 
to cover August and September. 

Companies nominated a total of 390,000,000 


cu. ft. for the month of August as follows: 


Oklahoma Natural, 150,000,000 cu. ft.; Lone 
Star, 130,000,000 cu. ft., and Consolidated 
Gas Utilities, 110,000,000 cu. ft. 

While representatives of these companies 
at the hearing stated that it would be difficult 
to anticipate the possible market demands 
for September, they expected a heavy increase 
which would bring total nominations for that 
month up to 640,000,000 cu. ft. 

No nominations were given for gas in the 
Medrano sand of the West Cement field, since 
the allowable production has been set at 50% 
of the runs as of the last 15 days of April, 
by special order of the commission. 


Shutdown Order Amended 


By Texas R. R. Commission 

The shutdown of the Long Lake and Cay- 
uga oil and gas fields, first prompted because 
of the waste of gas through burning in flares, 
was modified by the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion on July 15, eve of the state-wide prora- 
tion hearing. 

The original order applies to oil wells pro- 
ducing an allowance of more than 15,000 bbl. 
per day and excepted only gas wells whose 
total output goes into recycling or repressur- 
ing operations. The modifications permit mart- 
ginal wells and wells making more than 50% 
water to continue operation. 
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